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The Best Sporting News 





in America 


Billy Evans and Herbert Reed 








We looked all over the country before deciding 
what men were the best fitted to be the sporting 
editors of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


We selected Herbert Reed, famous as “Right 
Wing.” He will report the sporting news in a full, 
expert, and entertaining manner, and will be supple- 
mented by other authorities on polo, rowing, sailing, 
golf, tennis, canoeing, fishing, football, and many other 
interests. 


Billy Evans and others will write for us on 


baseball. 


There is no other publication in America that 
can keep you posted on sporting news as HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY can. 








Subscribe Now for the Summer Season 
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For Next Week 


CHARLES JOHNSON POST set out to write up the NAVY and he found 
to his delight that almost all the reforms that he advocated for the Army 
have actually been put into practice by the NAVY. The article containing his 
discoveries will appear in next week’s issue. 


CORDIALS and COFFINS by Professor ALLYN is a rather sensational 
title of a very sensational exposure. He tells about the use, either inadvertent 
or deliberate, of wood alcohol in the making of cordials. If you ever take a 
cordial it might be just as well for you to read this article. 


Since Mr. MELLEN started to tell what he knew about Mr. MORGAN, 
and Mr. Morgan’s friends came back and told what they knew about Mr. 
Mellen, there has been a great deal of conversation about who is to blame for 
all these matters. Is it big financiers like Mr. Morgan, or railroad presidents 
like Mr. Mellen, or critics like Mr. BRANDEIS, or the swarm of dummy 
directors? Mr. HAPGOOD will give his opinion in a special article next week. 


The fourth story by FRANK DANBY in the thrilling detective series that 


we are now publishing is, if anything, better than the previous ones. 


YACHTING, ROWING, and POLO are the three subjects about which the 
SPORTING world is at present agitated. HERBERT REED will give 
authoritative information about these three sports. 
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Carranza’s Plan 


ys is the strength of the Constitutionalists’ 
military position, their certain triumph in the 
near future, with the contemplated moral effect 
of the seizure of the capital city, that made the 
Constitutionalists adverse to being represented 
at the Mediation Conference. The plan of 
mediation, as originally agreed to, contemplated 
only the settling of the difficulty between Huerta 
and the government of the United States, but as 
affairs have developed, the plan has included 
from time to time the whole problem of the paci- 
fication of Mexico, the erection of a constitutional 
government, the granting of larger political 
liberty to the submerged fifteen million, and the 
final settlement of the land problem. Under 
the old régime a great part of these lands were 
unlawfully alienated from the people. The 
government must pay their present owners for 
them, but some plan ought to be adopted, under 
a homestead law, by which the masses may have 
the opportunity to acquire homes. In Huerta’s 
desperate plight the agreement between the two 
original parties to the controversy was easy 
enough. The great problem was to bring the 
Constitutionalists to consent to any provisional 
government whose personnel was not dictated 
by them. The United States could not be put 
in the impossible position of making war upon 
those who are fighting for constitutional liberty, 
who were not inclined even to agree to an arm- 
istice until the revolutionary cause had _ tri- 
umphed. Revolutions can no more stand still 
than they can go backward. That the United 


| to 


States should have been saved from a war of in- 


rasion is brilliant accomplishment enough. We 
have besides reason to hope that the ends for 
which the revolution was begun are likely to be 
won. That any hint of a compromise with the 
old Cientifico element is abhorrent to the Con- 
stitutionalists reasonable and just. They 
accurately attribute the failure of the Madero 
revolution to the attempt at harmonizing irre- 


is 


concilable elements in Mexican politics by keep- | 


ing many of the old Diaz crowd in office. Car- 
ranza and Villa mean to exterminate plenty of 
the Cientificos and put the rest where their in- 
fluence will be least. They do not mean to re- 
peat the mistakes by which Madero fell. 


The Next Move 


ILLA did not proceed directly south from 
Saltillo to San Luis Potosi; Constitutional- 

ist forces, to the number of 5,000 men, were left 
between the two cities for the purpose of inter- 
cepting the Federal garrison after its retreat from 


Saltillo to San Luis Potosi. Villa returned east 
Torreon and then marched directly south 
along the railroad to Zacatecas, the fall of Zac- 
atecas being succeeded by that of Aguas Calien- 
tes, a short distance south of Zacatecas and a 
hundred miles east of San Luis Potosi. General 
Obregon, after cutting the railroad connections 
south of Guadalajara, proceeded to invest that 
city with its small Federal garrison, the second 
city in Mexico in size. General Pablo 
zales marched from the east towards San 


Gon- 
Luis 
Potosi, already threatened by the ¢ ‘onstitution- 


alist forces under Eulalio Gutierez. The fall 
of Guadalajara enables Obregon to join his 


forces with those of Villa and Gonzales, the Army 
of the Northeast and the Army of the Northwest 
and of the Center meeting for the first time. The 
fall of San Luis Potosi will probably fol- 
lowed by a stand of the demoralized Federal 
forces at Queretaro, about a hundred miles 
south of San Luis Potosi and about a hundred 
miles north of Mexico City. But the serious 
military resistance of the Cientificos is obviously 
at an end. 


be 


The Campaign Against Bryan 


| vid nobody suppose that the persistent and 
widespread effort to discredit Mr. Bryan 
is spontaneous. It has, to be sure, that element of 
spontaneity which attacks on progressive leaders 
always have, the tendency of all factions to get 
together to destroy such a leader in the most im- 
mediately available way; but there is always 
mixed into this kind of natural combination a 
great deal of astute planning. If Mr. Bryan 
could be broken down in_ his influence 
forced out of the cabinet, the whole movement 
that he represents would receive a_ setback 
which would be hailed with enthusiasm by all 
those elements in the community which think 
the political and business principles of the first 
McKinley administration were first to 
the millenium. 


or 


cousin 


The Power of Attention 


HATEVER happens, Wall Street keeps 

one great power. It can focus the coun- 
try’s opinion on any subject it wishes. It can 
keep going the question of whether a particular 
measure that is in contemplation makes against 
prosperity or not. Money is timid, little money 
as well as big money, and this ability to preserve 
anxiety for long stretches of time amounts to a 
tremendous power. It is one thing that keeps 
America agitated and makes impossible the 
steady progress of other civilized countries. 
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A Pillar of Society 
ATRICK CALHOUN has been one of the 


mainstays of that highly respectable or- | 
ganization which combines society prestige, bus- | 


iness power, and political influence. He was the 
conservative protagonist in the California fight 
in which Heney was the most dramatic leader 
on the other side. 
lately, however, may injure his standing with 
good society. It is one thing to plunder the 
community and it is another and much less per- 
missible thing to plunder your own friends. The 
California Railroad Commission has charged Mr. 
Calhoun with plundering the organized railroads 
of San Francisco, of which he was president, to 
the extent of one million dollars. Mr. Calhoun 


stood in closely with great banking interests in | 


the East at the time he was the staunchest op- 
ponent of muckrakers and the other villains who 
were endeavoring to free California from the con- 
trol of the Southern Pacific and of the United 
Railroads of San Francisco. 


Idle Wives 


ryyN 2: o.. » ° . . | 
l is the privilege of youth to see life in simple 


ways. If something is wrong, all you have to 
do is to change it. James Oppenheim has written 
an excellent feminist novel, which he names “Idle 
Wives.” . The story telling is brisk, the style poor. 
He has a boy’s knack of locating a sore spot in 
the modern anatomy, of seizing a popular prob- 
lem. 
then hurries out his remedy. In the recently dis- 
covered phrase of Keats’, there is a “glorious 
gain’’ in the searching diagnosis. There is, of 


What Calhoun has been doing | 





He diagnoses the case with incisiveness, and | 


course, less value in the remedy, because the | 


malady is too complex to yield to a single cure. 

‘The women of this age have a soft snap”’, says 
the work-driven husband. “It’s the men that 
bear the brunt. If you stood a week of what I 
stand, you’d forget you had nerves.” 

Here is the statement of the wife: 

“T gave up my work—I gave up everything— 
I just became a housewife for a while. And I’ve 
borne two children. Idleness—I didn’t want it. 
I had to be idle. John had to keep up. He had 
to live like the others. I’m not needed. The 
children don’t need me. The house doesn’t 
need me. John doesn’t need me. I’m rotting 
away—and I might have been some one.” 

The husband uses a word which she dislikes. 

“Forbid! That was it: she was a slave, a 
servant, a child. 
fact that she was not free, but in chains—and had 
been in chains ever since he had married her.” 

The wife leaves her home, and returns to the 





In a flash he had revealed the | 


skilled probation work which she had done be- | 


fore marriage. The husband seeks a reconcili- 
ation. 

“IT suppose”’, she said scornfully, “you would 
be willing to let me go on with my work!” 


“Willing!”” he muttered. ‘Well, I’d like to 


know what a modern husband has to say about | 


that! 
erty.” 
“Love and freedom!” she breathed. 
riage in love and freedom!” 
He had just confessed to her the very thing she 
had yearned nine long months to hear, namely, 


I’ve quit thinking you’re a bit of prop- 


*Mar- 








| that he was willing—that he wanted to codper- 

_ ate; that he believed in her work; that some- 

| how she could be wife and mother and yet find 
time for some other vital activity. 

Oppenheim’s solution for idle wives is work 

outside the home; often a help, and always a 
_ right, but a less complete solution than the 
author thinks. 

In telling his story he spills emphatic words 
on almost every page. On one page he has 
exquisite”, “‘bitterly”’, “poignantly”. Many 
incidents are ‘“miraculous”’, : 


“marvellous ”’. 
Smiles are “divine” and “‘curious”’. The char- 
acters are 


which are “ghastly’ 
able”, “ 


ee 


b ‘ 


, “breathless’’, “‘unbeliev- 
unbearable”. Laura Jean Libbey and 
E. P. Roe rarely wrote with more fervor to the 
page than this talented, promising but over- 
stating young novelist. The mood of the reader 
refuses to be jerked up aloft on mountain peaks 
of emotion and tumbled into abysses. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing violent endures”—it is an old saying, but 
Oppenheim will do well to heed it, if he wishes a 
measure of permanence for his vivid narrative. 


Kent on Heney 
ILLIAM KENT, by belonging to no party, 


has the privilege unusual for a politician 
of praising and helping deserving men in all 
parties. He has lately paid the following tribute 
to a man who has nobly earned it: 


I favor and have long favored the election of Francis J. 
Heney as Senator from California for various good and suf- 
ficient reasons: First, because at a time of infinite peril to 
the welfare of our Commonwealth, he stood out as the 
bravest champion we had in the fight against graft and priv- 
ilege. Second, because of his remarkable qualifications. 
The battle against privilege, which we must fight to a finish, 
has but started. In the ideas and ideals of conservation 
there rests the hope of rescuing the Commonwealth from 
exploitation by selfishness. No one, by experience or by 
thought based upon that experience, has a clearer view of 
these problems than has Frank Heney. His courage in 
making the fight is beyond question. In land fraud eases, 
and in cases of graft in San Francisco, his course has been 
fearlessly consistent and definitely in the line of public wel- 
fare. He has deserved well of us and we not only pay tribute 
to our sense of gratitude in honoring him but what is more 
important we justify our belief in the growth of a sentiment 
put into definite actions that means democracy in govern- 
ment and equalization of economic opportunity. Not only 
California, but the Nation needs a man of Heney’s caliber, 
courage and conviction in the Senate of the United States. 


Heney has borne the brunt of the contest for 
freedom in California. His state could honor 
herself in no way more than in honoring him. 


Candor 
OGER C. SULLIVAN has sent around the 


following letter: 


You will be interested to know, I am sure, that my sena- 
torial candidacy has brought surprisingly unanimous re- 
sponse from every voting precinct in Chicago, as well as the 
state at large. 

Your friendliness has contributed much to this and I want 
you to know that I appreciate it. Nothing in the campaign, 
not even final success at the polls, can give me more personal 
satisfaction than this hearty and friendly response from all 
sides. 

In thirty years I have taken part in many contests within 
party lines. I have consistently stood with my friends and 
for what I believed was right to the utmost of my strength. 
But I can say in all candor that, no matter how sharp the 
differences of opinion, no matter how keen the contest in 
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convention or primary, I have never harbored factional 
bitterness, never carried personal prejudices, never held 
grudges against men who happened to be on the other side. 
With me, past differences of opinion never leave scars. 

It is one of the pleasantest experiences of my life, to learn, 
as I have learned, since becoming a candidate for senator, 
that my characteristics in this respect are so well known to 
my fellow Democrats. 

With the hearty assurances of support that have already 
come to me from men like yourself on all sides, my nomi- 
nation and election are practically assured. YOU KNOW 
ME WELL ENOUGH TO KNOW THAT I SHALL NOT 
BE FORGETFUL IN THE HOUR OF VICTORY. 

Desiring everybody to know where I stand in this contest, 
as expressed in the statement announcing my candidacy, I 
am enclosing copies of that statement. If you can use ad- 
ditional copies among your friends and neighbors they will 
be sent promptly on request. 

Again thanking your for your friendliness and support, 
I am, 

Whatever may be said about Mr. Sullivan, 
there is no doubt whatever that he will carry out 
the promise which we have taken the liberty of 
setting in black type. Anybody in Illinois who 
wishes to vote, not for his home, his city, or for 
his state, but in the hope of a job, should vote for 
Mr. Sullivan. He will not be forgetful in the 
hour of victory. 


The Conservation Program 


ECRETARY LANE is running his Depart- 

ment with extraordinary ability. Apart from 

his administrative work, he has a legislative 
program which consists of: 

1. The Alaskan Coal-leasing Bill. 

2. The General Leasing Bill for oil, coal and phosphates 
in the United States. 

3. The bill affecting water power on public lands. 

4, An extension of time on the irrigation projects. 

5. The Radium Bill. 

It is up to the House and Senate to pass these 
bills. The community will not stand for their 
being allowed to die from inattention. If they 
get through the House this session, they will pass 
the Senate next winter; but if the House neglects 
to pass them now, their fate will be seriously en- 
dangered. 


A Beautiful Forest 
RS. GEORGE W. VANDERBILT, in sell- 


ing Pisgah Forest to the government at a 
rate much below its market value, did national 


service. The forest includes portions of Transyl- 
vania, Henderson, Buncombe and Hayward 


Counties in North Carolina. It covers the en- 
tire eastern slope and parts of the northern and 
western slopes of the Pisgah range, which is one 
of the most prominent of the southern Appala- 
chians. Mr. Vanderbilt was the first of the large 
forest owners in America to adopt the practice 
of forestry, and for nearly twenty-five years he 
worked to keep the value of this large tract un- 
impaired. It stands as an object lesson in for- 
estry as well as a tract of beauty and charm. It 
will be carried on by the government as a game 
refuge for the preservation of fauna of the eastern 
mountains, and is already well stocked with game 
and fish. Members of the National Forest Res- 


ervation Committee look upon this as the best 
purchase yet authorized, and Mrs. Vanderbilt 
has earned public appreciation in the spirit she 
has shown. 
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Conservation Bills 


HE Ferris Bill now before Congress is in 

some respects superior to the Adamson 
Bill, especially in the provision for the re-pur- 
chase of the lands for rights of way, ete. It 
saves the people all of the increment accumu- 
lated in fifty years. Under this bill the govern- 
ment would pay the actual cost of the land, 
water rights,and of non-perishable property, 
and a fair value for all perishable property. The 
Adamson Bill comes too near giving the water 
power companies something for nothing. It is 
extremely important that Mr. Lane’s conserva- 
tion program should be put through the House 
at this session. It is not a party matter, there is 
no possible excuse for obstruction, and very little 
for difference of opinion. 


Pronunciation 


AJOR BOUGHTON is an able young law- 

yer in Denver. Although he is under an 
annual retainer from the Mine Owners Associa- 
tion of Cripple Creek, this is an organization of 
metaliferous mine owners and is not affiliated 
with the coal mine operators. During the strike 
Major Boughton has served as judge advocate 


| of the military commission that superseded the 


| courts in the strike district. 





Later he acted as 
chairman of the national guard committee that 
investigated the affair at Ludlow. Harprr’s 
WEEKLY already has commented on the com- 
mittee’s report. Major Boughton came to New 
York the other day as official representative of 
the Governor, to defend the national guard, 
and to refute some of the statements made by 
the committee of Ludlow strikers’ wives who 
came east with Judge Lindsey. His first ap- 
pearance in New York was before the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, in 
session at the City Hall. The following is an 
extract from his testimony: 

Major Boughton: It is common with some of those who 
have appeared before you, and whom I heard in Washington 
and in New York, at public gatherings, to use the word 
““massacre,”” variously pronounced by the witnesses. 

Chairman Walsh: I don’t understand what you mean by 
“variously pronounced.” 

Major Boughton: I think one of them pronounced it 
““massacree.”” 

Chairman Walsh: That would not affect anything except 
probably the lack of educational advantages of the ladies, 
would it? 

Major Boughton: I want it to be understood. 

Chairman Walsh: Have you any feeling against her? 

Major Boughton: No sir. 

Chairman Walsh: Why do you call attention to her lack 
of education? 

We often accuse the Socialists of fomenting 
class consciousness and class prejudice. How 
about the privileged classes? We would rec- 
ommend to Major Boughton and the aristocrats 
of Colorado in general a certain statement by 
William Wordsworth: 

Know that pride 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness; that he, who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. 

The problem of social justice will not be solved 
until all snobbishness is removed from our social 
feeling. 























MONG the many patriotic offers of service for what- 
ever may be requiredof American soldiers in Mex- 
ico, the following exhibition of loyalty to the gov- 

ernment, from New Mexico, is of especial significance: 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., April 14, 1914. 
Hon. H. B. Ferausson, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Str: The Mexican situation looks serious now. It seems 
that the patience of President Wilson is about exhausted. He has been 
right from the beginning and he is right now. 

When the War of the Rebellion broke out, in 1861, my father was 
one of the very first in New Mexico to offer his services to President 
Lincoln. He promptly received a commission, and raised a regiment of 
volunteers, and for two years and more rendered distinguished service 
to his country—his adopted country. Myself, my brother, Ireneo L. 
Chaves, and my boy, Amado, jr., are native-born American citizens, 
and I wish you would offer to the President our services. My brother 
and I are not too old and my boy—17 years—is not too young to fight 
under the glorious flag of our country—the American flag. 

Just think for a moment what the condition of New Mexico would 
be if we did not belong to the United States. It would be deplorable. 
We are duly grateful to Almighty God that we are native-born Amer- 
ican citizens. 

If we can be of any service, we will report for duty on a moment’s 
notice. 

Yours, truly, AmaApo CHAVEs. 
IRENEO L. CHaves. 
Amapo CHAvEs, Jr. 


The letter to Representative Fergusson takes one 
back to the monument which stands in the plaza of 
Santa Fé, City of the Holy Faith. The monument con- 
tains these inscriptions: 

To the Heroes of the Federal Army who fell at the Battle of Val- 
verde, fought with the Rebels, February 21, 1862. 


To the Heroes of the Federal Army who fell at the Battles of Canon 
del Apaches, La Glorieta and Peralta, April 21, 1862. 


In the Capitol there is a bronze tablet: 


In Memory of Maximiliano Luna, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, Territory of New Mexico, 
1899. 

Captain of Troop F, First United States Volunteer Cavalry (Rough 
Riders). 

First Lieutenant, 34th U. S. Volunteer Infantry. 

Born June 16, A.D. 1870. Died in discharge of duty, Philippine 
Islands, Nov. 18, 1899. 


Any timid American who has been wondering where 
the sympathy of the Spanish people of New Mexico 
would lie in a contest with Old Mexico, may be reassured. 
They will not allow any one to call them Mexicans. 
They are New Mexicans, if you please. Better still, they 
are Spanish-Americans, and certainly no other hyphen- 
ated Americans have any better right, through language, 
customs, or the traditions of a glorious past, so to dis- 
tinguish themselves. 

Santa Fé, just a little off the main line of travel, is the 
seat of the oldest civilization that has persisted on Ameri- 
ean soil. It is still a quaint combination of the old and 
the new. The burro and the automobile dispute with 
each other the right of way through the streets. The 
railroads bring coal to those who can afford to use it, but 
long strings of burros daily wend their patient way 
through the desert solitudes, each small animal laden 
with little bundles of pinon or dwarf cedar sticks, the 
fuel of the poor. The original San Miguel Church, 
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Our Spanish-American Fellow Citizens 


By McGREGOR 


erected in 1604 or -5, and 
therefore two or three 
years before Jamestown 
was founded, to say 
nothing of the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers on Plymouth 
Rock, faces a 
modern, all too 
modern Capitol, 
with the regula- 
tion white pillared 
portico, some 
Philistine of an 
architect not pos- 
sessing the histori- 
“al sense which 
would have per- 
suaded him that, of 
all places on the 
Continent, here was 
the opportunity to 
follow the best type 
of Spanish architec- 
ture. But by far the 
most interesting building 
is the Governor’s Palace, 
a rambling, one story, 
adobe building, occupy- 
ing a whole square. Here 
Governor Lew Wallace, 
with a desert environ- 
ment, wrote “Ben Hur”. 
It was the writer’s privi- 
lege to witness here a scene 
that was almost historic, 
the reception of the pen 
with which President Taft 
signed the New Mexico Constitution, pronouncing it very 
good. Unfortunately for the hopes of New Mexico, he 
at the same time intimated that the Arizona Constitution 
was no better than it should be, on account of certain 
heretical provisions called the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall. And New Mexico had to wait a while 
longer for Statehood. But it was a brilliant assemblage 
of Spanish Dons and their wives and daughters that 
received the almost historic pen; and one auditor will 
never forget the eloquent speech, in purest English, but 
with the softly modulated tones of the most musical of 
tongues, in which there was a reference to “this ancient 
palace which our fathers builded.” 

The writer was invited to a banquet at St. Michael’s 
College, an institution that has done much for the 
higher education of the New Mexican citizens. Thirty 
of the alumni of the University present were mem- 
bers of the Constitutioual Convention, then in ses- 
sion. The students sang their college song to San 
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Miguel and then the State Song, to the tune of “My 
Maryland.” 
We read the story of thy past, New Mexico, New Mexico, 
What wondrous deeds, what fame thou hast, New Mexico, New Mexico. 
So long as time’s great cycle runs 
And nations weep their fallen ones, _ ; ; 
Thou'lt not forget thy patriot sons, New Mexico, New Mexico. 


After several speeches relating to the Territory’s join- 
ing the “grand sorority of the American Republic”’, a 
gentleman arose and said that for the benefit 
of the guest from the East he would say his say 
in the dear old Spanish tongue. Finally the 
stranger was asked to speak, and he uttered 
a few heart-felt words about his impressions 
of his Spanish-American fellow-citizens, con- 
fessing his provincial ignorance of the people 
and the history of New Mexico, which he believed 
was shared by most Easterners, and expressing 
the hope that some fit representative of the old 
race and tongue would soon sit in the Senate 
of the United States, in order to help in dissi- 
pating the general ignorance of the rest of 
the American people about his State. After 
that little speech, the stranger might have 
had anything that courtesy and hospi- 
tality could grant. When he went to pay 
his hotel bill, and offered to secure local 
endorsement for a check, the host made 
a profound bow and said that it was 
impossible for him to think of an en- 
dorsement for that check. If the 
200,000 people of Spanish descent in 
New Mexico could be spread out evenly 
over the United States, their example 
would be a corrective of our brusque, 
not to say brutal, American manners. 
The first words the American visitor 
learns in New Mexico, from their con- 
stant repetition, are “Buenas Dias, Buenas 
Tardes, Buenas Noches”’, the salutations for 
morning, afternoon and night. The 
first words the working immigrant 
to America learns belong to two 
languages, English and the Profane. 

These Spanish people of New 
Mexico, forming yet some sixty 
per cent of the population, are not 
of the mixed breed one finds south 
of the Rio Grande, or even in Ari- 
zona, where there is a small rem- 
nant of Spanish blood. Indeed, it 
is probable that there is no purer 
Spanish stock in Old Spain itself, 
unless it be in the remote moun- 
tain regions where there was 
little admixture with the Moor- 
ish population that remained in 
Spain and was finally absorbed. 

















































understood French. 
Flag to call it Bandera Americana. 
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Blue eyes and fair hair often are found with the 
swarthy skin of the desert, for the old aristo- 
cratic phrase, “blue blood,” originated in Spain, 


and the Goths and Vandals, the latter settling (V) 


Andalusia, were a fair-haired, blue-eyed race. These 
people have not mingled their blood with negro, 


for there has never been any negro population in 
New Mexico. They have been fighting the Indians 
for over three hundred years, and save for 
occasional captive women of one’s bow and 
spear, there has been surprisingly little 
mixture with the Indians. The Pueblos, 
in their historic villages that antedate A:eri- 
can civilization, are distinguished for the large 
percentage of full blood Indians. ‘* Pueblo” is 
Spanish for “people”, and means both an Indian 
race and their village. So it is almost an insult 
even to deny that these Spanish-Americans are 
a mongrel breed. They have the faults and 
the virtues of the ancient Spanish race. It was 
an unworthy slander of a proud people that 
became a classic in the last century from 
frequent quotation: “New Mexico! A land 
of flowers without perfume, of birds without 
song, of rivers without water, and of women 
without virtue.” The first three counts 
in the indictment, however, are measur- 
ably true. Even as far down as the 
Mexican border, the dust from the Rio 
Grande blows in one’s eyes a good part 
of the year. 
They are becoming a bi-lingual people, 
though many of the older folks refuse to 
learn English, which the younger generation 
picks up with ease, while Spanish is still 
taught at their mothers’ knees. The Consti- 
tutional Convention was a bi-lingual assem- 
bly, with an interpreter for the Chair and three 
others for the floor. There is some advantage, 
the clarifying of thought, in having 
one’s speech interpreted. There 
must be a pause after every phrase 
while the interpreter reproduces it. 
Only one or two members of the 
Constitutional Convention, or of the 
first state legislature, were ignorant 
of English, but it was easier for them 
to understand the mother tongue. 
The American politician soon finds 
it to his advantage to speak alter- 
nately in English and in Spanish. 
Now ell this tends to a quickening 
of the intelligence, since the ac- 
quirement of a new language adds 
another shelf to the brain witha new 
vocabulary to fill it. Yet with our 
English prejudice we long thought 
the New Mexicans unfit for Ameri- 
can citizenship because they spoke 
Spanish. It reminds one of the 
Scotch soldier who wrote home from 
France, after a battle, that the 
prisoners got down on their knees 
and jabbered away as if the Lord 
It is really no disloyalty to the American 
In Santa Fé one finds on 


one front window the familiar words, “Drug Store’, on the 
other, “ Botica’’; on the window of another establishment, 
“ Hardware’, on the other window, “ Ferreteria.”’ 

Whence came these Spanish fellow-citizens of ours, who now 
have their part in determining with their suffrages the destinies 
of the American Republic? 

Alvar Nufies Cabeza de Vaca was the first discoverer 
of New Mexico. He, with other survivors of the ill-fated 
expedition in Florida of Panfilo de Narvaez, remained for 
six years among the Indian tribes and then marched 
across the country in the early part of the year 1535, 
finding Spanish settlers at Culiacan, in Sonora, Old 
Mexico, and then, crossing over into New Mexico, he 
discovered the “Seven Cities’, now Suni, the largest 
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pueblo. He reported his discovery to the Viceroy of 
Mexico and departed to Spain. 

Father Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan Friar, a scholar 
and writer, led an expedition into New Mexico in 1509, 
the African Estavanico, a slave who had accompanied 
the former expedition, acting as guide. The good Father 
sent some Spanish soldiers and a few friendly Indians 
forward to ascertain the disposition of the people toward 
Spain and the Gospel, with the African in charge. 
Tragedy followed when they reached the Seven Cities, 
for Estavanico ill-used the Indian women, and he was 
killed and many others of the expedition. This hoary 
tradition may help to account for the fact of the Spanish 
prejudice against the negro and the unwillingness of the 
negroes to settle in New Mexico, though they swarm 
across the Mexican border. Some of this expedition es- 
caped and reported the tragedy to Father Niza, who 
nevertheless journeyed onward until he caught sight of 
the pueblo, which he declared to be greater in size than 
Mexico City. He returned to Mexico and made a report 


to the veracious chronicles of the time, the half-family 
probably being what we would call a mere man. From 
this time on into the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were Indian wars, wars with Pueblos, and 
Apaches and Utes and Navajos and Comanches. 


N 1821 Mexico achieved her independence from Spain 

and New Mexico became a state of Old Mexico. Then 

in 1848 there was the entirely peaceable exchange of 

flags, the flag of blood and gold for “Bandera Ameri- 

cana.” General Phil Kearney took possession of Santa 

Fé in 1846, the officials took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States and Kearney said: 

We have come not as conquerors but as your friends. From this 
day on, the authority of Mexico ceases, and you now form a part of the 
United States of America and as such you will be given the full rights 
and privileges of American citizenship. You will be protected in your 
lives, your property and your religion. 

The same promise of citizenship was made in the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848. 


The state is pretty evenly divided as to politics. The 





The Pueblos, in their historic villages that antedate American civilization, are distinguished for the large percentage of full 
blood Indians 


of his discoveries in 1538-9. Followed several ex- 
peditions of Franciscan Friars, bent upon the evangel- 
ization of the Indians, some of them becoming martyrs 
to the faith. Finally, in 1581, Antonio de Espejo, a 
wealthy nobleman and soldier, combined the two under- 
takings of rescuing the missionaries and finding gold, 
being successful in both aims, discovering gold and 
silver in the region of the Colorado River. His enthusi- 
astic description of New Mexico led to the first formal 
expedition of colonization, under the command of Don 
Juan de Onate, who made the first permanent set- 
tlement, with sixty families, 30 miles south of Santa Fé, 
where the Rio Chama joins the Rio Grande. This was 
in the year 1598, O Colonial Dames and Sons of the Puri- 
tans! The settlement of the country gradually extended 
and Christian civilization spread from this date until the 
great Pueblo uprising in 1680. Onate was the founder 
of Santa Fé, in 1604 or -5, and built San Miguel Church, 
now a chapel of the Christian Brothers and part of St. 
Michael’s College. He was the grandson of Cortez and 
the great-grandson of Montezuma. Most of the Spanish 
settlers were driven out of New Mexico by the Indians in 
1680 but the country was re-conquered by De Vargas, 
Santa Fé being retaken after a terrific battle and being 
re-settled with “sixty six and a half families”, according 


Legislature elected Republican senators, but the peo- 
ple chose a Democratic representative. It is claimed 
that the Spanish-Americans are not like the Irish- 
Americans in being “against the Government.” They 
are taught reverence for authority and they do not 
distinguish between the Government and the Admin- 
istration which happens to be in power. So the 
people are Democrats when a Democratic president 
sits in the White House. And they are Republicans 
when a Republican is president. But if anyone sup- 
poses they are not politicians enough to run the State 
after the most approved American fashion, further cogi- 
tation is needed on his part. Here is “La Voz Del 
Pueblo’, a Las Vegas paper, published in Spanish, and 
the headlines of two years ago announce: “Estupenda 
Victoria Democratica. El Partido Republicano en las 
Eleciones Sufre tal vez la Peor Derrota de su Historia. 
En La Camara de Representantes Habra Mayoria Demo- 
cratica.” This is just to show how easily Spanish may 
be read, and how like an American newspaper, on the 
day of election, these headlines read. But there is one 
occasion in which Spanish is forgotten and the best news- 
paper English is spoken with accuracy and discrimina- 
tion. That is when the Santa Fé boys get together on 
the baseball field. 
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Public Ownership for the District 


HE last Congress created a Public 
| Utilities Commission for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Board of 
Commissioners being its members. With 
full powers of regulation granted, the 
Commission has had an enlightening ex- 
perience as to the futility of regulation. 
Crosser of Ohio introduced in the House 
recently a bill providing that the Govy- 
ernment of the District should take over 
and operate the street railways, and the 
Commissioners appeared at the hearing 
before the District Committee unani- 
mously in favor of the Prosser bill. Com- 
missioner Newman took the ground that 
“any public service ought to be admin- 
istered by a public agency with the ele- 
ment of profit eliminated.” Commis- 
sioner Siddons made the significant 
statement: 

The Public Utilities Commission, in its at- 
tempt to regulate the Washington companies, 
has met with so much obstruction and oppo- 
sition to effective regulation that I seriously 
doubt that we can regulate them effectively. 

Commissioner Harding testified to the 
general efficiency of government em- 
ployees, as compared with those of pri- 
vate corporations. 

The three opinions taken together were 
a striking presentation of the case for 
government ownership. 


Another Democratic Senator 


OVERNOR McCREARY of Ken- 

tucky, who is himself flirting with 
the senatorship idea, has named a com- 
paratively unknown man, Johnson N. 
Camden, as the successor to Senator 
Bradley, increasing the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate by two. It is an- 
nounced that Senator Camden will be a 
candidate for the remainder of Senator 
Bradley’s term, in the fall elections. 
Ex-Governor Beckham seems to be the 
leading candidate for the full term be- 
ginning on March 4th. 


For Popular Use 


HE Bureau of Mines, while it has 

encountered the opposition of such 
economists as Fitzgerald, of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and the indiffer- 
ence of Senators and Representatives 
from non-mining states, continues to 
demonstrate its efficiency with the meager 
funds that are placed at its disposal for 
the saving of human life. Six new de- 
vices have been recently invented and 
patented; so that the public may have 
the full benefit without paying any trib- 
ute to a private corporation. The con- 
sulting engineer of the Bureau, William 
E. Gibbs, has completed the oxygen- 
breathing device with two inventions, one 
conducting away the expired air and the 
other reducing the high pressure of the 
oxygen. George S. Rice, chief mining 





engineer, has devised a collapsible iron 
cage for rescue work. J. W. Paul, en- 
gineer in charge of rescue work, has in- 
vented an electrical signalling device for 
rescuers lowered into the shaft of a dan- 
gerous mine. The other invention merely 
saves dollars, and was made by Alfred 
G. Heggem, in charge of the oil inven- 
tions, being a new type of valve for con- 
trolling the flow of oil or gas when a new 
well is dug. It is interesting to note 
also that the Bureau has applied for a 
number of patents for the extraction of 
radium, these inventions being the work 
of the laboratory at Denver, Colorado. 


Labor Unions and the Anti- 
Trust Law 


HE unanimous vote in the Com- 

mittee of the Whole for the provi- 
sion relating to labor unions and farmers’ 
unions indicates how completely the 
President succeeded in harmonizing con- 
flicting ideas on that subject. First, he 
let it be known plainly enough that even 
at the cost of failing in his whole trust 
program he would veto the proposal 
to exempt any class from the possibility 
of violating the Anti-Trust Act. The 
original amendment to the pending anti- 
trust bill has been quoted in another 
issue. The President agreed to a fur- 
ther addition following the lines of the 
Baltimore platform: ‘‘ Nor shall any such 
organizations be held or construed to be 
illegal combinations or conspiracies in 
restraint of trade.” But the doing of 
illegal acts in restraint of trade will be 
punished as heretofore. It is impossible 
to make out of this “‘a surrender of the 
President to labor.” On the other hand, 
the wise friends of labor in the House 
feel that the granting of any special priv- 
ilege or immunity is the last thing that 
organized labor really wants, and the 
proposition for a straight exemption from 
prosecution was voted down. 


Pennsylvania Politics 


N round numbers, the voters of Penn- 

sylvania number 1,200,000. In the 
last presidential campaign Roosevelt 
received 444,000, Wilson, 395,000, ard 
Taft, 273,000 votes. In the recent sen- 
atorial primaries Penrose received, in 
round numbers, 200,000 votes, while 
the conscience vote of the Republican 
Party that went to Dimmick numbered 
100,000, or together about 25,000 more 
votes than Taft received. Palmer and 
Budd, his Democratic antagonist, re- 
ceived about 200,000 votes, being 195,- 
000 short of the Wilson vote, while Pin- 
chot received 50,000, being 390,000 short 
of the Roosevelt vote. So the main 
thing to be considered is the voting pop- 
ulation that neither enrolled nor voted in 
the primaries. It is the general belief 
that Penrose polled his full strength in 
the primaries. A good many of the 
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Progressive or Washington Party are 
anxious enough to beat Penrose but are 
not willing to lend themselves to any 
plan having the present rebuke or the 


future defeat of President Wilson in 
mind. With Mr. Roosevelt stumping 


for Pinchot, a large increase in his vote 
is expected, and the average independent 
voter of the state is going to find out for 
himself whether Pinchot or Palmer has 
the better chance of victory at the polls 
and cast his vote for the man who can 
most probably poll the largest vote against 
Penrose. 


In Iowa 


SENATOR CUMMINS won the nom- 

ination for Senator in the Republican 
primaries over his rival, A. C. Savage, 
who was supported by the Old Line Re- 
publicans. Representative Maurice Con- 
olly was the successful candidate in the 
Democratic primaries. Senator Cum- 
mins voted for Roosevelt for President 
on the ground that Republicans were 
released from any obligation to vote for 
Taft. The Old Liners are treasuring this 
up against him and are preparing to cast 
their votes for Conolly. Senator Cum- 
mins, unfortunately for himself, has made 
it impossible for lowa Democrats to vote 
for him. The size of the Progressive 
vote will determine whether he or Con- 
olly will win. 
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More Senatorial Amenities 


GENA TOR STONE: If it is considered 
objectionable to read a communica- 
tion of this character from a Cabinet 
officer criticizing a Senator’s statement 
made in debate, I will not read it, but 
merely use the information conveyed in 
the communication. 

Mr. Smoot: I certainly have no ob- 
jection, because every figure that I 
quoted to the Senate in that statement 
is quoted from the Department of Com- 
merce. I shall be pleased indeed if the 
Senator will have the letter read, and 
then I will ask 

Mr. Stone: Oh, sit down. 

Mr. Smoot: That the report of the 
Department of Commerce be put in the 
Record. 

Mr. Stone: Will the Senator be still? 
I did not ask particularly whether it 
would be pleasing or displeasing to the 
Senator from Utah, but whether it 
would be proper as a senatorial pro- 
ceeding to read the letter. ... I want 
the attention of the Senator from Utah 
when he is through with the conver- 
sation he is holding, for I am read- 
ing this especially for his benefit. I 
want to rub this on his sore spots with 
cayenne ointment, hoping that in spite 
of the pain it may have some good ef- 
fect on the intellectual and moral obtuse- 
ness he displays whenever he undertakes 
to discuss the tariff. 














TEDDY 


By 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


IS life, when he is on his own 
continent, is one damn caller 
after another! 

Sagamore Hill was overrun with 
little governors, georgewperkinses, and 
South African explorers the other 
sunny afternoon, while I waited to see 
T. R. in a side room that was full of 
wild animals he had known. 

After greeting me his next remark was “ My full face is better than the side!” 

As a matter of fact it is no such thing. Bows on, his face is strangely like 
a nice blond Japanese war mask. His profile seems to belong to a different 
man. His super-dreadnaught head might have been done by Rodin. 

I asked him if his hair was sunburnt and he said: 
“No, it always was the color of old rope!” 

I expected to see him looking played out, but, on the 
contrary, he was tanned, vigorous and full of the usual 
pep. If monkey meat has that effect, [ think, when Iam 
feeling like the last tottering stumble of shad in the 
late spring, I shall go up to the Bronx Zoo and nibble 
a champanzee or two. 

Those boils they talked about were probably thor- 
oughly cowed after a short visit with him, and left him 
gladly at the first opportunity for quieter quarters. 

He excused himself during the short sitting to say 
a few thousand things to some callers who were leaving. 
When he booms “Goodby” his inflection makes the 
word sound something like ‘‘Good-boy!” The quality 
of his voice seems like the whanging of the “G” string 
of a guitar, if guitars have “G”’ strings—perhaps it is 
the “I” string. Well, suppose he is an egotist! The ego 
is the necessary gasolene that drives the T. R. engine. 
Knockers ought to remember the parts of his engine— 
common-sense, courage, enthusiasm, broad-mindedness, 
integrity, scholarship and breeding. He may not have 
the ten inch upholstery of Taft or the reverse gear of 
Wilson, but he is Some He-Car! 
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Colonel Roosevelt upon his arrival in Washington 











































HEODORE ROOSEVELT is politi- 

cally stronger than he has been since 

Taft began to go back on the 
nation. He is stronger because to his nat- 
ural popularity are added: first, the desire 
of the Progressives to hold office; second, 
the desire of the Republicans to hold 
office; third, the desire of all reactionaries 
to give Wilson a drubbing; fourth, the 
desire of Hearst, Tammany, Clark and 
other so-called Democrats to discredit 
the President; fifth, the desire of all 
whose privileges have been lessened or 
threatened by the tariff and other pro- 
gressive legislation; sixth, the absence of 
any other leader, Re- 
publican or Progres- 
sive, strong enough 
to compete with 
Roosevelt. 

A few farseeing 
observers said, as 
soon as Wilson 
loomed above the 
horizon, ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt will be the 
hope of the conser- 
vatives in 1916.” 

Colonel Roosevelt 
said before he went 
to South America 
that he meant to 
make himself the 
leader of the opposi- 
tion on his return. 

“What will be 
your issue’, asked a 
friend, “the tariff?” 

No, the Colonel 
then thought the 
tariff would not offer 
a safe issue, or the 
currency, but Mex- 
ico might. 

However, he is a 
shrewd man _ and 
waits. Hecame back 
and looked the 
ground over. He 
said a few things 
about Colombia and ’ 
tolls exemption at once, but he consulted 
with his most trusted lieutenants before 
he took up dangerous domestic contro- 
versies. On Memorial Day he came out 
against the Wilson tariff policy and 
against the Democratic Trust policy. He 
did it in a written statement, submitting 
to no questioning by the reporters. Then 
he went away to Spain. 


Nine Questions 


E returns next week. He will have 

had several weeks to reflect and 
observe. He will soon have to answer a 
number of questions. They will run 
about like this: 

1. Is the Progressive Party to remain 
a separate party, standing for principle, 
treating Republicans and Democrats 
impartially, according to their men and 
measures; or is it to work with the Re- 
publicans whenever it can find an excuse 
to do so, and against the Democrats 
everywhere? 

2. The Colonel will campaign in Penn- 
sylvania and California, where he can do 
so without opposing any Republicans ex- 
cept gross machine members. Will he 
campaign in such states as Kansas, Mass- 
achusetts and Illinois, or will he refuse 


Roosevelt, Perkins and Wilson 


By N. H. 


in such places to take sides between 
Progressives and Republicans? 

3. Are there any Democrats or Demo- 
cratic measures of which he approves? 

4. Will he seek to repeal the Wilson 
tariff law, ifelected? Will he re-enact the 
Payne-Aldrich law? 

5. Will he repeal the Currency Act? 
Will he seek to enact the Aldrich plan? 

6. Will he re-enact tolls exemption? 

7. Will he change our present policy 
toward Mexico? What will the new 
policy be? 

8. If he were president, would it be 
the duty of all good citizens who believe 





President Wilson 


in his policies to support the administra- 
tion in next fall’s elections? Is it the 
duty of good citizens, Progressives or 
Republicans, to hold up Wilson’s hands 
next fall if they believe he has, in his 
program, courageously and ably obeved 
the expressed will of the voters? 

9. He has attacked the Democratic trust 
measures indiscriminately. He has said 
the Progressive program is the only one 
that can doanything with the trusts. Will 
he tell what that program is? Does it in- 
clude the famous missing plank? Is it fairly 
represented by the “literature’’ which 
Mr. George W. Perkins has been sending 
out from Progressive headquarters? 


Where Perkins Comes In 


OW a heavy responsibility rests on the 

man who has the destiny of a splen- 
did new party so largely in his power. On 
him rests the burden of deciding whether 
the new party, hope of so much of the 
youth of the land, shall be conservative 
or progressive, opportunist or wedded un- 
falteringly to principle. To decide this 
question, he must decide another. He 
must decide whether or not George W. 
Perkins is to remain dictator of the party’s 
policy. Some of the younger, more prin- 
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ciple-loving members have demanded Mr. 
Perkins’ resignation from the chairman- 
ship of the National Committee. Colonel] 
Roosevelt has hitherto been the strongest 
supporter of the brilliant financier. In 
face of the storm that is about to break, 
will he back Perkins to the end? 

Let us study this Perkins situation. 
The public knows nothing of it, and it 
will play a large réle before November 3. 

The almost silent rebellion of the more 
liberal leaders of the party against Per- 
kins began about the time the party was 
formed. Mr. Perkins was, of course, well 
known in the community. He had many 
excellent qualities, 
but his relation to 
finance was not such 
as to suggest a point 
of view like that of 
a majority of persons 
composing the Pro- 
gressive Party. Mr. 
Brandeis says, on 
p. 119 of his * Busi- 
ness as a Profes- 
sion”: 

** Such is the power 
which the American 
people have en- 
trusted to the mana- 
gers of these large 
com pan ies. How 
has it been exer- 
cised? Substantially 
as all irresponsible 
power since the be- 
ginning of the world: 
selfishly, dishonest- 
lv, and, in the long 
run, inefficiently. 
The breaches of trust 
committed or per- 
mitted by men of 
high financial repu- 
tation, the disclosure 
of the payment of 
exorbitant — salaries 
and commissions. 
the illegal  partici- 
pation in syndicate 
profits, the persistent perversion of sa- 
cred trust funds to political purposes, 
the codperation of the large New York 
companies to control the legislatures of the 
country—these disclosures are indeed dis- 
tressing; but the practice of deliberate 
and persistent deception of the public 
which the testimony discloses, though less 
dramatic, is even more serious. Talley- 
rand said, ‘Language was made to con- 
ceal thought.” George W. Perkins would 
teach us that ‘Bookkeeping was made to 
conceal facts.”” 


That Missing Plank 


I URING the Progressive campaign 

in Chicago, Mr. Perkins showed in- 
tense interest in the trust plank. He 
practically threatened to withdraw his 
support from the party unless he had his 
way about that all important business 
plank. After a long, sharp fight, the 
Committee on Resolutions, dominated 
by the radical elements, refused to fol- 
low Mr. Perkins. It endorsed the 
Sherman Law, recommending that it 
be strengthened. The radical plank read 
by the Resolutions Committee was read 
in the convention. It was adopted by 
the convention. Then occurred one of the 
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most remarkable events in the history 
of any self-governing Democracy. The 
convention was treated as_ if _ it 
amounted to no more than a collec- 
tion of school boys. Oscar King Davis 
was sent to the Associated Press office to 
withdraw the trust plank. He was to 
substitute one more in accord with the 
ideas of Mr. Perkins. Hedidit. Whether 
it was Mr. Perkins himself or Mr. Roose- 
velt who actually sent Mr. Davis is of no 
importance. Mr. Perkins was the active 
force in the successful effort to over-rule 
the views of the majority of the Progres- 
sive Party on the monopoly question. 

During the campaign, Progressive 
orators were in great confusion on the 
trust question. Some thought the party 
had come out against monopoly along 
much the same line as the Democratic 
platform. Others thought it had come 
out in favor of monopoly, diluted by the 
vague thing called ‘‘ Regulation’’, the idea 
urged by Mr. Perkins and Judge Gary. 
The radical element of the party was furi- 
ous. Protests came with increasing ve- 
hemence. So great did the insistence 
become that the original trust plank was 
put back into the version of the platform 
being printed for circulation. This was 
accomplished long after the election, 
in December or January. 

When Mr. Roosevelt made his 
statement on Memorial Day, he 
did not say whether the trust 
policy of the Progressive Party 
to which he referred was _ the 
Perkins version or the version 
contradicting it. 

What Mr. Perkins wishes the 
Progressive Party to stand for 
in industrial controversy has been 
made clear beyond all doubt, be- 
cause the National Committee 
has been publishing a party organ 
called The Progressive Bulletin, 
and Mr. Perkins has directed this 
publication. It says: 

“Mr. Perkins directs the finan- 
cial and practical management of 
the Roosevelt Party—luckily for 
the party.” He also directs the 
intellectual policy in coéperation 
with Col. Roosevelt. His view of 
trusts in the shortest form is this: 

‘Both these platforms (the old 
parties’ platforms) rely upon 
compelling competition; and no 
policy which relies upon that will 
bring us one step nearer to an 
actual grapple with the trust 
problem.” 

Up to the time of election, the Bulletin 
was largely filled with eloquent attacks 
on the Wilson policy and the Sherman 
Law, praise of existing trusts, and argu- 
ments against any check on combination. 

The steel trust and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, in which 
Mr. Perkins is financially interested, are 
praised so often and so liberally that the 
Bulletin reads like an organ of those con- 
cerns. Both of these corporations have 
taken an active stand against organ- 
ized labor, and Mr. Perkins has re- 
iterated his opposition to it with fre- 
quency and emphasis. The attitude 
taken by him is that labor ought not 
be allowed to act as a concentrated 
force the way capital does but should ex- 
ist only as isolated units, accepting from 
capital whatever a benevolent despotism 
is inclined to grant. There is nothing 
secret about the terrible hours existing 
in the steel industry, or the lowness of 
wages, or the perfectly unimportant 
amount of the so-called profit-sharing, 


which is put 
for ward as a 
sop to take the 
place of independ- 
ent action by 
labor unions and 
as a compensation 
for bad wages and 
long hours. 


HOSE who 
wish to study 
Mr. Perkins’ views 
instead of taking 
conclusions, micht 
go to a file of the 
Bulletin and stait 
on the following: 
September 16, 
1912. A digest of 
the Progressive 
platform in which 
no reference is 
made to the clause 
in the trust section 
which displeased 
Mr. Perkins and 
which was taken 
out. 
September 23, 
1912. <A violent 


Theodore Roosevelt 


attack on the Sherman Law and a cele- 
bration of combination to the unlimited 
extent favored by Mr. Perkins. 

September 30, 1912. The trust plank 
of the Progressive Party again digested 
with the objectionable part of it left 
out. 

September 30, 1912. An article of Mr. 
Perkins’ reprinted, attacking the Sher- 
man Law and attributing much of our 
trouble to “colossal blundering” in our 
effort to regulate monopoly. 

October 3, 1912. An article by Mr. 
Perkins from which any leader would be 
led to suppose that the Progressive Party 
was hostile to the Sherman Law. 

October 14, 1912. A letter from Mr. 
Perkins to Mr. Bryan, attacking the 
Sherman Law and the efforts of the Taft 
administration to enforce it. 

In our opinion, it will be the death 
blow of the Progressive Party as a really 
liberal organization if it has to take the 
steel corporation as its model. A reading 
of the material put out by Mr. Perkins 





George W. Perkins 


can leave in nobody’s mind 
the doubt that in his judg- 
ment the steel corpora- 
tion is the type of what 
business ought to be. 
This is true both of its re- 
lation to the public and of 
its relation to labor. 

This identification of pro- 
gressive principles with the 
Perkins industrial regime is 
talked about constantly 
among the leaders. They 
will probably be made public 
during .the campaign of the 
next few months. It will be 
infinitely better for the young 
party if it can get rid of 
Mr. Perkins as chairman of 
the National Committee. It 
would then be free to decide 
for itself what its relation to 
monopoly will be and also 
what its opinion of the rights of labor shall 
be. Shall one man rule the whole party? 


GUCH is the situation with which Col. 

Roosevelt is about to deal. It will re- 
quire all his matchless political resource- 
fulness. To make his party a progressive 
party, in fact as in name, would require 
that he should refrain from attacking pro- 
gressive measures, even when they are 
being promoted by President Wilson. 
To make it a reactionary party, to lead 
it little by little over into the Republican 
fold, would of course make a strong com- 
bination against Wilson, but would serve 
no purpose more ideal. We shouldlike to 
see Colonel Roosevelt act like a great 
intellectual and moral hero; we should 
like to see him come back, not to punish 
Wilson for doing well, but to say: 
“You are the president of all the peo- 
ple. I as one of the people will do my 
best to see that you receive assist- 
ance and not embarrassment in your 
work.” 







































The Conqueror 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 






HE man who is successful, as Mr. Galsworthy’s “Conqueror” is suc- 


cessful, is a type familiar 


everywhere—especially in this country. 


This article, the last of the distinguished series, is, in its analysis of 
character, one of the finest meces of worl: in recent English literature 


E was given that way almost from 
H his nursery days, for he could not 
even dress without racing his little 
brother in the doing up of little buttons, 
and being upset if he got one little button 
behind. At the age of eight he climbed 
all the trees of his father’s garden, and 
arriving at their tops, felt a pang because 
the creatures left off so abruptly that he 
could not get any higher. He wrestled 
with anybody who did not mind rolling 
on the floor; and kept awake once all 
night, because he heard that one of his 
cousins was coming next day who was a 
year older than himself. It was not that 
he desired to see this cousin, to welcome, 
or give him a good time; he simply de- 
signed to race him in the kitchen garden, 
and to wrestle with him afterwards. It 
would be grand, he thought, to beat some 
one a year older than himself. The cousin 
however was scratched at the last mo- 
ment. It was a blow. At the age of ten 
he cut his head open against a swing, and 
so far forgot himself as to cry when 
he saw the blood flowing. To have missed 
such an opportunity of being superior to 
other small boys made an indelible mark 
on his soul, for though he had not cried 
from pain he had cried from fright, and 
he might have beaten both emotions. 

His first term at school he came out 
top, after a terrific struggle; there was 
one other boy in the class. And, term 
after term he went on coming out top, or 
very near it. He never knew what he 
was learning, but he knew that he beat 
other boys. He ran all the races he could, 
and played all the games; not because 
he enjoyed them, but because unless you 
did, you could not win. He was consid- 
ered almost a prize specimen. 

He went to College in an exhausted con- 
dition, and for two years devoted him- 
self to dandyism, designing to be the 
coolest, slackest, best-dressed man up. 
He almost was. But as that day ap- 
proached when one must either beat or be 
beaten in learning by one’s contempor- 
aries, a fearful feeling beset him, and he 
rushed off to a crammer. For a whole 
year he poured the crammer’s notes into 
his memory. What they were all about 
he had no notion, but his memory re- 
tained them just over that hot week when 
he sat writing for his life, twice a day. 
He would have received a first, had not 
an examiner who did not understand that 
examinations are simply held to deter- 
mine who can beat whom, asked him in 
the living voice a question, to answer 
which required a knowledge of why there 
was an answer. He came down ex- 
hausted, and ate his dinners for the Bar. 
It was an occupation at which he could 
achieve no distinction save that of eating 
them faster than any other student; and 
for two whole years he merely dreamed 
of becoming the best amateur actor and 
the best shot in England. His method of 
acting was based on nothing so flat as 
identification with the character he per- 
sonified, but on the amount of laughter 
and applause that he could get in excess 
of that bestowed on any other member 
of the company. Nor did he shoot birds 


because he loved them, like a true sports- 
man, but because it was a pleasure to him 
to feel each day that he had shot or was 
going to shoot more than any one else who 
was shooting with him. 

The time had now come for him to em- 
brace his profession, and he did so like an 
Englishman, with his eye ever on the 
future. He perceived from the first that 
this particular race was longer than any 
race he had ever started for, and he be- 
gan slowly, with a pebble in his mouth, 
husbanding his wind. The whole thing 
was extremely dry and extremely boring, 
but of course one had to get there before all 
those other fellows. Androundand round 
he ran, increasing his speed almost im- 
perceptibly, soon beginning to have his 
eye on the half-dozen who seemed dan- 
gerously likely to get there before him if 
he did not mind that eye. It cannot be 
said that he enjoyed that work, or cared 
for the money it brought him, for what 
with getting through his day, and think- 
ing of those other fellows who might be 
forging ahead of him, he had no time to 
spend money or even to give it away. 
And so it began rolling up. One day, 
however, perceiving that he had quite a 
lot, the thought came to him that he 
ought to do something with it. And 
happening soon after to go into a picture 
gallery, he bought a picture. He had not 
had it long before it seemed to him bet- 
ter than the picture of a friend who rather 
went in for them; and he thought: “I 
could easily beat him if I gave myself to 
it a little.” And he did. It was fascina- 
ting to perceive, each time he bought, 
that his taste had improved, and was get- 
ting steadily ahead of his friend’s taste; 
and indeed not only of his friend’s, but of 
that of other people. He felt that soon he 
would have better taste than anybody, and 
he bought and bought. It was not that 
he cared for the pictures, for he really 
had not time or mind to give to them— 
set as he was on reaching eminence; but 
he dreamed of leaving them to the Na- 
tional Gallery as a monument of his 
taste, and final proof of superiority to his 
friend, after they were both gone. 

About this time he took silk, sacrific- 
ing nearly half of his income. He would 
have preferred to wait longer had he not 
perceived that if he did not, his friends 
, and , and , would be 
taking silk before him. And since he 
meant to be a Judge first, this must 
naturally be guarded against. The pro- 
spective loss of so much income made him 
for a moment restful and expansive, as if 
he felt that he had been pushed almost 
too far by his competitive genius; and 
so he found time to marry—it being the 
commencement of the Long Vacation. 
For six weeks he hardly thought of his 
friends , and , and 
but at the end of September he was 
shocked back into a more normal frame 
of mind by the news that they also had 
been offered and had taken silk. It be- 
hooved him, he felt, to put his wife behind 
him, and go back into harness. It would 
be just like those fellows to get ahead of 
him, if they could; and he curtailed his 





























Not 
two years had elapsed, before it became 
clear to him that to keep his place he must 


honeymoon by quite three weeks. 


enter Parliament. And against his own 
natural affection, against even the in- 
clinations of his country, he secured a 
seat at the General Election, and began 
sitting. What, then, was his chagrin to 
find that his friend -, and his friend 
——. and even his friend , had 
also secured seats, and were sitting when 
he got there! With sitting in the Courts, 
and sitting in the House, he became lean 
and very yellow; and his wife com- 
plained. He determined to give her a 
child every year to keep her quiet; for 
he felt that he must have perfect peace 
in his home surroundings if he were to 
maintain his position in the great life 
race for which he had started, knowing 
that his friends , and , and 
—— would never hesitate to avail them- 
selves of his ill-health, to beat him. Be- 
sides none of those fellows were having 
many. It cannot be said that he found 
his work in Parliament congenial; it 
seemed to him unreal. For he could not 
get a mind—firmly fixed on himself and 
the horizon—to believe that all those 
little measures which he was continually 
passing, would really benefit people 
whose lives he absolutely had not time 
or inclination to be familiar with. When 
one had got up, prepared two cases, had 
breakfast, walked down to the Courts, 
sat there from half-past ten to four; 
walked to the House, sat there a little 
longer than his friend (the 
worst of them); spoken if his friend 
had spoken, or if he thought his friend 
were going to speak; had dinner, 
prepared two cases, kissed his wife, men- 
tally compared his last picture with that 
last one of his friend’s, had a glass of 
barley-water, and gone to bed—when one 
had done all this there really was not 
time for living his own life, much less any 
one else’s. He sometimes thought he 
would have to give up doing so much, but 
that of course was out of the question, 
seeing that his friends would at once 
shoot ahead. He took “‘ Vitogen”’ instead. 
They used his photograph, with the 
words: ‘‘It does wonders with me,” com- 
ing out of his mouth, and on the opposite 
page they used a photograph of his 
friend with the words: “I take 
a glass a day, and revel in it,” coming out 
of his. On discovering this he increased 
the amount at some risk to two glasses, 
determined not to be outdone by that 
fellow. 

He sometimes wondered whether, in 
the Army, the Church, or the Stock Ex- 
change, or in Literature, he would not 
have had a more restful life; for he would 
by no means have admitted that he car- 
ried within himself the microbe of his 
own fate. 

His natural love.of beauty, for instance, 
inspired him when he saw a sunset or a 
mountain or even the sea, with the 
thought: How jolly it would be to look 
at it! but he had gradually become so 
reconciled to knowing he had not time for 
this, that he never did. But if he had 
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His youngest daughter, moving to the bell 


heard by any chance that his friend 

did find time te contemplate such 
natural beauties, he would certainly have 
contrived somehow to contemplate them 
too. 

As the time approached for being made 

a Judge, he compared himself more and 
more carefully with his friends , and 

, and If they’were ap- 
pointed before him, it would be very seri- 
ous for his prospects of ultimate preémi- 
nence. And it was with a certain relief 
tempered with sorrow that he heard one 
summer morning that his friend had 
fallen seriously ill, and was not expected 
to recover. He was assiduous in the ex- 
pression of an anxiety that was quite 
genuine. His friend died as the 
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behind his chair, hearing him suddenly mutter, bent hastily and just caught the words: 
“Pipped him on the post, by Gum!” 


4 


Courts rose. And all through that Long 
Vacation he thought continually of poor 

, and of his career cut so prematurely 
short. It was then that the idea came to 
him of capping his efforts by a book. He 
chose for subject “The Evils of Competi- 
tion in the Modern State,” and devoted 
to it every minute he could spare during 
autumn months fortunately bereft of 
Parliamentary duties. It would just, he 
felt, make the difference between himself 
and his friends , and , toa 
Government essentially favorable to 
literary men. He finished it at Christ- 
mas and arranged for a prompt publica- 
tion. It was with a certain natural im- 
patience that he read, two days later, of 
the approaching issue of a book by his 


Cuy Pence dul 
{ ae 


friend , entitled: “Joy of Life, 
or the Cult of the Moment.” What on 
earth the fellow was about, to rush into 
print, and on such a subject, he was at a 
loss to understand! The book came out 
a week before his own. He read the re- 
views rather feverishly, for they were 
favorable. What to do now to recover his 
lead, he hardly knew. If he had not been 
married it might have been possible to 
arrange something in that line with the 
daughter of an important personage; as 
it was, there was nothing for it but to part 
with his pictures to the National Gallery 
by way of aloan. And this he did, to the 
chagrin of his wife, about the middle of 
May. On the first of June he read in his 
Sunday paper that his friend 
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had given his library to the British Mu- 
seum. Some relief to the strain of his 
anxiety, however, was afforded in July by 
the unexpected accession of his friend 
to a peerage, through the death of a 
cousin. The estate attached was con- 
siderable. He felt that this friend at all 
events would not continue to struggle; 
being English he would surely recognize 
that he was removed from active life. 
His premonition was correct; and _ his 
friend and himself were left to 
fight it out alone. That Judge who had 
so long been expected to quit his Judge- 
ship, did so for another world in the 
fourth week of the Long Vacation. 

He hastened back to town at once. 
This was one of the most crucial moments 
of a crucial career. If appointed, he 
would be the youngest Judge. But his 
friend was of the same age, the 
same politics, the same calibre in every 
way, and more robust. During those 
weeks of waiting, therefore, he grew per- 
ceptibly grayer. His joy knew only the 
bounds of a careful concealment when at 
the beginning of October he was ap- 
pointed a Judge of the High Court; for it 
was not till the following morning that 
he learned that his friend had 
also been appointed, the Government 
having decided to add one to the number 
of His Majesty’s Judges. Which of them 
had been made the extra Judge he neither 
dared nor cared to inquire; but, setting 
his teeth, entered forthwith on his duties. 

It cannot be pretended that he liked 
them; to like them one would have to 
take a profound and as it were amateur- 
ish interest in Equity, and the lives of 
one’s fellow men. For this of course he 
had not time, having to devote all his 
energies to not having his judgments re- 
versed, and watching the judgments of 
his friend In the first year 
that fellow was upset in the Court of Ap- 
peal three times oftener than himself, 
and it came as a blow, when the House 
of Lords so restored him, that they came 
out equal. In other respects of course 
the life was something of a rest after that 
which he had led hitherto, and he watched 
himself carefully lest he might deteriorate 
and be tempted to enjoy life, steadily re- 
sisting every effort on the part of his 
friends and family to draw him into recre- 
ations other than those of dining out, 
playing golf, and improving his acquaint- 
anceship with that Law of which he 
would require a perfect knowledge when 
he became Lord Chancellor. He never 
could quite make up his mind whether 
































to be glad or sorry that his friend 
did not confine himself entirely to 
this curriculum. 

It was about then that he became a 
politician so extremely Moderate that 
neither Party knew to which of them he 
belonged. It was a period of uncer- 
tainty, when no man could say in whose 
hands power would be in, say, five or ten 
years’ time, and instinctively he felt that 
he must look ahead. A moderate man 
stood perhaps the greater chance of 
steady and perpetual preferment, and he 
felt moderate, now that the spur of a 
necessary political activity was removed. 
It was a constant source of uneasiness to 
him that his friend had become 
such a dark horse that one could find out 
nothing about his political convictions; 
people, indeed, went so far as to say that 
the beggar had none. 

He had not been a Judge four years 
when an epidemic of influenza swept off 
three of His Majesty’s Judges, and sent 
one mad; and almost imperceptibly he 
found himself sitting with his friend 
——— in the Court of Appeal. Having the 
fellow there under his eye day by day, he 
was able to study him, and noted with 
satisfaction that, though more robust, he 
was certainly of full and choleric tem- 
perament, not very careful of himself; 
and at once he began taking extra care 
of his own health, giving up wine, to- 
bacco, and any other pleasure that he had 
left. For three years they sat there side 
by side, almost mechanically differing in 
their judgments; and then one morning 
the Prime Minister went and made his 
friend Lord Chief Justice, and 
himself only Master of the Rolls. The 
shock was very great. After a week’s in- 
disposition, he reset his teeth and decided 
to struggle on; his friend —— was 
not Lord Chancellor yet. Two more 
years passed, during which he under- 
mined his health by dining constantly in 
the highest social and political circles, 
and delivering longer and weightier judg- 
ments every day. His wife and children, 
who still had access to him at times, 
watched him with anxiety. 

One morning they found him pacing up 
and down the dining-room, with the 
Times newspaper in his hand and every 
mark of cerebral excitement. His friend 
had made a speech at a certain 
banquet, in which he had hit the Govern- 
ment a nasty knock. It was now, of 
course, only a question of whether they 
would retain office till the Lord Chancel- 
lor, who was very shaky, dropped off. 



































He dropped off in June, and they buried 
him in Westminster Abbey; his friend 





—— and himself being chief mourn- 
ers. In the same week the Government 
was defeated. The state of his mind can 
now not well be imagined. In one week 
he lost five pounds that could not be 
spared. He stopped losing weight when 
the Government decided to hang on till 
the end of the Session. On the fifteenth 
of July the Prime Minister sent for him 
and offered him the Chancellorship. He 
accepted it, after first drawing attention 
to the superior claims of his friend 
That evening in the bosom of his 
family he sat silent. A little smile played 
three times on his worn lips, and now 
and again his thin hand smoothed the 
parallel folds in his cheeks. His young- 
est daughter, moving to the bell behind 
his chair, hearing him suddenly mutter 
bent hastily and just caught the words: 
“*Pipped him on the post, by Gum!” 

He took up his final honors with the 
utmost ceremony. From that moment it 
was almost too noticeable how his pow- 
ers declined. It was as if he had felt that 
having won the race he had nothing left 
to live for. Indeed, he only waited till 
his friend had received a slight 
stroke, before, under doctor’s orders, he 
laid down office. He dragged on for sev- 
eral years, writing his memoirs, but with- 
out interest in life; till, one day being 
driven in his bath chair down the Es- 
planade at Margate, he was brought to a 
standstill by another chair being drawn 
in the opposite direction. Letting his eye 
rest wearily on the occupant, he recog- 
nized his friend How the fel- 
low had changed; but not in nature, for 
he quavered out at once: “Hallo! It’s 
you! By George! You look jolly bad!” 
Hearing those words, seeing that para- 
lytic smile, a fire seemed suddenly relit 
within him. Compressing his lips, he 
answered nothing, and dug his bath- 
chair man in the back. From that mo- 
ment he regained his interest in life. If 
he could not outlive his friend 
it would be odd! And he set himself to 
do it, thinking of nothing else by day or 
night, and sending daily to inquire how 
his friend was. The fellow 
lived till New Year’s Day, and died at 
two in the morning. They brought him 
the news at nine. A smile lighted up his 
parched and withered face, his old hands, 
clenched on the feeding cup, relaxed; he 
fell back dead. The shock of his old 
friend’s death, they said, had been too 
much for him. 





























The Sandwich Man 


LONG the lane that’s Nassau street 

The city’s swarm goes buzzing by, 
While he, with laggard, leaden feet, 
Works out the whim of Destiny— 
Decreed to indicate the way 

To Kerrigan’s Free Lunch Café. 


By W. T. LARNED 


A supernumerary he 

Upon the stage where life is played 
In terms of tragi-comedy, 

With mimes of ev’ry guise and grade. 
Deny him not a certain art— 
Does he not look and act the part? 


For this a mother bore and reared 
A son. For this, through all the years, 
He hoped and hated, strived and feared— 
The climax of his toil and tears. 
In life’s election “‘also ran” 
The one who walks—A Sandwich Man. 
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Putting It Across 


By THEODORE F. MAC MANUS 


A TYPE of the appeal made to the intellect of salesmen by the modern sales manager and advertiser. 
Excerpt from an address delivered at one of the great motor car plants in Detroit, showing in 
striking fashion how deeply the source and science of selling is probed by great industrial institutions 


HE elemental facts about a motor 
I car are more influential in making 
sales in the long run than any 

other data which may be advanced. 


The layman almost invariably sums up 
his combined reasons for buying a car in 
some one, simple, but comprehensive, 
recital of its special appeal to him. 


A dozen different characteristics in the 
car may have influenced him, but they 
are all merged into one brief, sententious 
description of the factor which brought 
him to a decision. 


The “points” in any car gradually 
crystallize into a simple, definite estimate, 
which passes from mouth to mouth and 
establishes its comparative and relative 
standing with other cars. 


And the elements which enter into this 
brief, blunt summing-up are nearly always 
fundamental and more or less universal. 


They do not usually concern themselves 
with mechanical detail but simply blanket 
the car’s general reputation in a few sig- 
nificant, commonplace phrases. 


In our modern thirst for the specific 
and our idolatry of specialization most 
of us overlook the force of the old funda- 
mentals—the old, simple factors and 
influences which carry a man’s mind to 
conversion and conviction. 


We insist upon belaboring the mind of 
the prospect with perfectly appalling 
mechanical data; shrieking at him the 
multitudinous superiorities of our prod- 
uct, instead of reciting, in a quiet, un- 
strained voice, the story of its general 
good-repute and the simple reasons 
therefor. 


Let me illustrate what I mean by an 
example which I have had occasion to cite 
a great many times during the past sev- 
eral years. 


We all know that the mind and the 
character of Abraham Lincoln or of 
Theodore Roosevelt or of any man who 
has achieved the thing called greatness 
was, or is, made up of a million complexi- 
ties. 


Thus we know that Mr. Roosevelt has 
so many elements mixed up in him that 
he almost defies analysis and characteriza- 
tion. 


We know that he has a marvelous 
acquaintance with the bards of ancient 
Ireland. We know that he is equally 
eminent as sportsman, naturalist, states- 
man, philosopher and citizen. We know 
that he possesses a bewildering assort- 
ment of information on almost every 
subject on earth, in heaven, or in the 
waters under the earth. 


And yet we can trust the first workman 
we meet, with a clay pipe in his mouth, 
and a pail on his arm, to give an amaz- 
ingly shrewd and comprehensive char- 
acterization of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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That is due to the fact that the simple 
mind naturally harks straight back to the 
elemental and the universal. It is not 
embarrassed by a multiplicity of elements 
—it reduces them all to a single element. 
With a wave of the arm and the discharge 
of two or three rapid-fire sentences, the 
common man, with his unblurred vision, 
can strip the Truth of its complexities 
and contradictions and present it to our 
astonished vision, naked and unashamed. 


He cannot explain all the depths and 
shallows contained in the heart and in- 
tellect of William H. Taft, but with 
brutal directness, and in a few bludgeon- 
like words, he can tell you why William 
H. Taft is no longer President. 


He is woefully and shamefully misled 
and misinformed by a million deceptive 
and deceiving influences, and he is some- 
times unjust and cruel in his peremptory 
conclusions—but when all is said and 
done, the man whom he consigns to 
oblivion probably got no more and no 
less than he deserved. 


In other words, the ordinary mind is 
usually right, even when it is wrong; 
whether the thing at issue be a man or 
a manufactured product. 


F I were a manufacturer, I would 
rather have a million people say, in the 
language of the barber-shop, that my 
car “‘cost less to run”’ than to utter almost 
any other praise concerning it which I can 
at this writing conceive. 


“The Centaur costs less to run’— 
heavens, can’t you see the capacity for 
everlasting growth contained in that 
pregnant phrase? 


A car that costs less to run—see how 
straight that goes to the heart of all motor 
car ddesirabilities and disabilities. 


And in the face of the deep-seated in- 
fluence which that thought exerts, the 
hold it takes upon the average mind— 
which is the public mind and the public 
imagination—how futile and unneces- 
sary are all the other intricacies and 
complexities of salesmanship and ad- 
vertising, over which we wrestle and 
groan from year’s end to year’s end. 


“Bill Taft is a mighty good man but ”— 
“The Centaur’s a good car and they tell 
me it costs less to run.” 


AN’T you see the two thoughts travel- 
ing with lightning speed from city to 
city, and town to town, and state to state, 
—repeating and reiterating themselves 
from a million mouths to a million pairs of 
ears, by the fireside, and at the cross-roads, 
and in the general store, and about the 
hotels, and in the smoking-room, and 
wherever men and women meet to talk 
of motor cars? 


Perhaps it took a hundred thousand 
sales-talks, descriptive of a score of 
Centaur virtues, to bring about that simple 
conclusion—but in the light of that con- 
clusion and its potentialities of growth 


and profit, how futile the sales-talks and 
how unnecessary and tiresome the details. 


Suppose at the worst that the thought 
was a mere assumption—that Centaurs 
cost just about as much, but not any less 
to run. 


And then suppose that every one of 
several thousand Centaur salesmen 
took that thought as the core and the 
center and the nub of his argument— 
and quietly, insistently, everlastingly 
drove it home. 


Can’t you see the pleasant, soothing 
fiction—if it were a fiction—penetrating 
to the furthest and remotest haunts of 
men and taking up its permanent abode 
in fifty million minds? 


Can’t you see it actually forcing the 
thing to come true, even if it had not been 
true before? 


Suppose the advertising eternally hov- 
ered and fluttered and gyrated around 
this delectable topic—not boasting about 
it or screaming it, but subtly and insid- 
iously suggesting it, and forever making 
the unwary reader feel that he was only 
being reminded of something he already 
knew beyond peradventure. 


Can’t you see how salesmanship would 
be simplified? 


Can’t you see how many thousand 
times the mind of the prospect could be 
dragged away from distracting attractions 
in other cars which might interfere with 
a sale? 


And mind you, I am not intimating 
that this fundamental virtue is the one 
and only motor car characteristic which 
could be made to exercise this magical 
influence. 


A motor car, like a man, can conform 
to any one of several of the verities which - 
make for public confidence and approval. 


In the man, the home-spun decencies, 
and the clarity of judgment and straight- 
forwardness of conduct which result there- 
from, exercise the greatest attraction. 


When the brooding mind of the public 
breaks silence and says: “‘ Well; he may 
be impulsive, but he’s honest’”—in the 
language of the street, “‘believe me” the 
public mind has said something. 


And so in the summing up and the 
estimate of motor car value, the verdict 
generally revolves around those elements 
which make for service—not that ex- 
ternal glitter which enamours the few, 
and which may mean much or nothing 
in the intestines of the machine. 


The Ford is almost unspeakably cheap 
—but the man in the street or on the 
farm almost invariably adds that “it’s 
a darned good little car, at that.” And 
the price—plus that verdict—earns a 
paltry $12,000,000 a year for Mr. Henry 
Ford. 


















PEN AND 


INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


THE PASSING OF THE PAPER SNOW 


HAT is to become of 
\ \ that old fashioned con- 
traption we call The 
Stage Set, with its painted trees, 
its papier maché rocks and its 
paper snow? The pessimist will 
picture for you a doomed La- 
ocoén writhing in the python- 
like coils of a monster moving 
picture film. 
No pessimist should be without 
a Laocojn—or at the very least 
a trained octopus. For grasping 
monopolies and high tariff mon- 
sters and all that sort of thing, 
they are absolutely indispensable. 
I once had a pet octopus who could pose for anything 
from The Theatrical Syndicate to the Chewing Gum 
Trust—but it died of overwork during the Roosevelt- 
Taft Administrations—and since my plaster Laocoén is 
at present posing for Mr. Cesare 





and a rocking horse gen- 


eral are not true to na- 
ture. We now see their 
absurdity. 


Just as surely is the cineo- 
matograph teaching us the 
absurdity of the conven- 
tional stage picture and 
what is humorously 
called stage management 
in the grouping of the 
characters. 

In what is 


called a 








as “Mexico strangled by Ameri- 
can landed _ interests” (the 
principal Python is labelled Will- 
iam Randolph Hearst) my pic- 
ture done from memory lacks 
some of the grandeur of the 
original. Nevertheless it serves 
its purpose—it speaks the truth. 
Old man Melodrama with his 
stage pistol and his paper snow 








“strong scene” on _ the 

stage, when vice _ tri- 

umphs or virtue is ex- 

posed, Virtue and Vice 

face each other as near 

the center as possible and to right and left in 

attitudes suggesting astonishment stand the stage 
spectators one behind the other 
in Indian file, and so that the 
audience may have an_ unob- 


structed view of the stage villain’s 
carefully creased trousers or the 
leading lady’s riding boots—even 
the furniture effaces itself as much 
as possible. 

An almost perfect example of 
this archaic stage grouping is the 
annexed picture of a “Lamb’s”’ 








and his ruined daughter must 
go—but his offspring, the dramas of the future will 
stay—they will live. 

History is in the act of repeating itself. The cineo- 
matograph today is doing for the so-called realism of the 
stage exactly what the Instantaneous photograph did 
for the realism of the photograph album and 
the picture gallery of twenty—or was it thirty 
—or forty years ago? 

In a recent exhibition of (and in) bad taste 
behold the old family album of Mrs. Haute (neé 
Oat) Monde—note the realism of the horsehair 
chair—the floral urn, the marble balustrade of 
the cold grey landscape of the photographer’s 
back cloth. Observe tine deathlike rigidity of 
Hezekiah and Mirandy as they stare appre- 
hensively at the camera. They are just back 





from their honeymoon, and the artist has 
commanded them to look pleasant while he 
counts sixty, and in their grim New England 
way they are determined to look pleasant if 
they die in 


the attempt. 
Z Look at the bat+ 
tle picture of the 
period. The general on his 
impossible rocking horse,— 
the soldiers in toylike at- 
titudes, anticipating their 
rigor mortis. The bursting 
shell in the upper left 
hand corner, the dis- 
mantled gun, or the 
wounded soldier (or both) 
in the lower right hand 
corner. 

Instantaneous pho- 
tography has taught us 
that a frozen bridal couple 


same 





rehearsal in which Mr. Belasco is 
shown in the act of reprimanding Mr. Hopper before 
his trembling confréres. 
The moving picture camera, staging a scene like this, 
would look over the heads of the spectators and render 
such foolish stage grouping unnecessary. 





With the perfection of the color “movie”’, the stage 
exterior scene will disappear entirely. The next gener- 
ation of playgoers will smile at the tradition of paper 
snow and papier maché rocks as we smile today at 
the crude makeshifts of the Elizabethan period. The 
Drama of tomorrow realizing the hopelessness of com- 
petition with the superior realism of the camera will 
fall back upon plays requiring only indoor scenes— 
or if exterior, of a symbolistic or purely decorative 
character, and the playgoer, dizzy of the rapid fire 
pantomime of the movies, will find comedy in the 
clash of character, and tragedy in the adventure of 
the soul. 

The low brow manager will be confounded and the 
comedy of manners will have its day. 
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The Case 


A London Barrister Shoots Him- 

self on Wimbledon Common.” So 
ran the posters, but there was not sufli- 
cient interest taken in the case to fill the 
Coroner’s Court at Wimbledon when the 
inquiry was opened. 

The jury, having been sworn, filed into 
the mortuary to see the body. The walls 
were whitewashed, and the floor of stone. 
The body of Mornington Ransby lay un- 
coffined on the wooden plank, and these 
twelve men, eleven of them perfunctorily, 
and one with seeing eyes, gazed at him as 
he lay. This one was an artist, absurdly 
out of place with his fellow jurymen, 
surprised at finding himself in such a 
position, and yet curious of the adventure. 
Roger Macphail saw in the cold clay, like 
sculptured marble, the torso of an athlete 
and a head low-browed and Greek, hair 
close-cropped and black with a kink in it, 
a resolute chin, delicate ears, lips a little 
thick and a square jaw. Involuntarily he 
exclaimed: 

‘What an extraordinarily handsome 
man.” 

““You’re lookin’ at his face, sir. His 
hands would tell you more. See if he 
hasn’t got a thick or deformed thumb. 
Suicides and murderers generally have 
something unusual with their thumbs.” 

Roger Macphail looked as he was bid- 
den, by one of his fellow jurymen, and 
saw that though the dead hands were 
finely modeled, the left thumb was short 
and stumpy, as if unfinished. 

“You’ve noticed that before?” he 
asked his informant. 

‘Often and often”’, wasthe reply. “You 
look out for it when you’re called again.” 

Roger Macphail shuddered at the idea 
that he should ever be called again to 
serve on a coroner’s jury. 

They filed back to their places. The 
coroner, Mr. Flynn, took his seat, and the 
first witness was sworn. The first witness 
was the milkman who had found the body 
and given notice to the police. Mr. Flynn 
was quick and impatient and managed to 
keep all the evidence relevant. 

games Welford was not allowed to 
dilate upon the gruesomeness of the 
spectacle, nor his feelings when he “came 
acrost it”; what he said to his missus was 
ruled out, and in lieu of the great access 
of self-importance, he felt snubbed and 
slighted when he was told to stand down. 

Next came the police evidence, and then 
the identification. 

Dr. Robert Hunt was the first witness 
from whom any evidence of importance 
was to be expected. It was from his house 
Mornington Ransby had gone forth to 
his death. 

A little, insignificant man, dun colored 
and ordinary, the authority with which 
he might have spoken was certainly not 
observable in his manner. Dr. Hunt 
gave his evidence nervously and hesitat- 
ingly, and he had done little more than 
admit to his own name, address, and pro- 
fession, and relationship to the deceased, 


Si ‘IDE of a London Barrister. 


before Roger Macphail, at least, prac-: 


tised as he was in reading facial expres- 
sion, decided he was not standing there 
with the intention of speaking “the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” but to deliver, parrot-fashion, a 
story in which he had been well-coached. 
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of Mornington Ransby 


By FRANK DANBY 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


“T am a licentiate of the London Uni- 
versity, and practise in Wimbledon. 
Mornington Ransby was my _ wife’s 
brother. He had broken down in nerve, 
and was staying with us to recruit.” 

‘What do you mean by broker. down?”’ 

“*He was very depressed.” 

Examined and cross-examined by the 
medical coroner who flagrantly asked 
leading questions, Dr. Hunt gave the 
textbook symptoms of néurasthenia, or 
nervous breakdown. It appeared that 
Mornington Ransby had lacked none of 
these, was depressed and sleepless, ate 
irregularly, suffered from indigestion, and 
thought himself incapable of getting 
through his work. 

“What was the nature of his work?” 
interrupted Mr. Flynn. 

“He had a growing practice at the 
Bar.” 

**Was he in any pecuniary difficulties?” 

“Oh, no! He was a rich man.” 

“You know of no personal or private 
troubles?” 

The witness here hesitated, and the 
Coroner pressed his question. 

“There had been I believe some little 
friction between him and his wife.” 

A slender, gray-whiskered gentleman 
here rose and said he represented the 
widow of thelate Mr. Mornington Ransby. 

Mr. Flynn asked if Mrs. Ransby were 
in Court. 

“Mrs. Ransby is unable to be present, 
she is prostrate with grief. The differ- 
ences between her and her husband were 
due to Mr. Ransby’s state of health. 
Mrs. Ransby saw her husband the Tues- 
day before his death, was concerned at 
his condition, and came to us with a view 
to taking steps to safeguard him.” 

The gray-whiskered lawyer with gold 
pince-nez was a partner in the firm of the 
celebrated criminal lawyers, Messrs. 
Lauser & Lauser. He went on to make a 
statement which he himself might have 
described as ex parte, as to Mr. Morning- 
ton Ransby’s mental condition. He said 
the whole affair was naturally very pain- 
ful to the family, and he asked the gentle- 
men of the press, of whom by the way 
there was only one present, not to give 
the matter more publicity than was neces- 
sary. He spoke feelingly of Mr. Rans- 
by’s gifts, and the promising career that 
had been cut short in this untimely way. 

Further evidence elicited that when last 
seen alive Mr. Ransby had told his host 
that he would be engaged with his corre- 
spondence and did not wish to be disturbed. 

Mr. Flynn asked, if Mr. Ransby had 
been engaged in correspondence, what 
had become of the letters? Dr. Hunt, 
recalled, said that none had been found, 
and it was conjectured that he made this 
an excuse in order to secure solitude. 
Dr. Hunt said, further, that the deceased 
always resented the watch that was kept 
upon him, and evaded it to such good 
purpose that he had purchased a six- 
chambered revolver that very day, that 
five chambers were still loaded when they 
found the body and the pistol beside it. 

Ultimately Mr. Flynn told the jury 
death must have been instantaneous, 
that the cause being so evident he had 
not thought it necessary to order a post 
mortem. 

A verdict of “suicide whilst of unsound 


mind” was brought in and everybody 
except Roger Macphail seemed com- 
pletely satisfied. 

Roger Macphail, whose bulging fore- 
head, and brilliant eyes, crumpled face, 
humorous, with a touch of grotesquerie, 
were made more remarkable by a black, 
eighteenth-century stock, was, according 
to the opinion of cultured London, the only 
living exponent of the lost art of painting. 

From the Court he went to the Savoy 
for lunch, meeting there Keightly Wilbur, 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy, 
and who listened to his description of the 
inquiry at Westminster with interest. 

“‘T am sure there was a mystery behind 
that verdict if we had been allowed to 
hear it.” 

“There is always a story behind a 
coroner’s verdict’’, Keightly answered a 
little sententiously. 

He went on to tell Keightly what a 
juryman had said about the thumbs of 
murderers and _ suicides, and Wilbur 
spread out his own hands thoughtfully. 
They were nervous and muscular, with- 
out irregularity, and he said: 

“T should think that theory would not 
hold water’, and began to talk of the 
extraordinary fatuity of uneducated ob- 
servation. Roger brought him back to 
the subject in hand. 

“T must get to know what was the 
story behind this particular verdict. 
What a model Mornington Ransby would 
have made.” 

Roger drew a thumbnail sketch of him 
on the table cover as he talked. 

**Six feet high at least, and forty inches 
round the chest.”” He went on: “‘He was 
at the Bar, had a practice, surely many 
people must have known him. How am 
I to get to hear something more about 
him?” 

*““Ask Devenish; Devenish knows ev- 
erybody and everything; it is his profes- 
sion.” 

David Devenish joined them. 

‘Here you are! You know Macphail, 
don’t you; you’re the very man we want.” 

““What’s the subject under discussion?” 

“The Coroner’s jury and Mornington 
Ransby.” 

“T tell you it will come between me and 
my work’’, said Macphail earnestly. “I 
have assisted at a crime, I have helped to 
libel the dead.” 

“You'll have to help him, Devenish, 
Roger’s work counts.” 

David Devenish said a courteous and 
assenting word. 

**T will have some inquiries made.” 

It will be awfully good of you.” 

Keightly seemed to be ruminating. 

“Wait. I believe I have a clue, half a 
clue. I say, Devenish, didn’t Mornington 
Ransby marry one of the Jardine girls?” 

“T think that was his wife’s name. 
Why?” 

‘*Of course he did, I remember all about 
it now. So that’s the man! The plot 
thickens. I was at his wedding. What a 
curious coincidence, that I should be at 
his wedding and Roger at his inquest. 
You'll have to go to his funeral, Deven- 
ish. Was nothing said about his wife?” 

“That she was distressed.” 

“Then she couldn’t have been one of 
the Jardine girls.” Keightly answered 
with decision. ‘‘Or else whoever said it, 
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lied. The Jardine girls are never dis- 
tressed.” 

Before they had time to consider this 
cryptie utterance the waiter intervened. 

*“What are you fellows going to have 
to eat? Bring me a finnan haddock and 
some poached eggs.” 

Roger Macphail was completely indif- 
ferent to food and asked for underdone 
cold beef, while he continued to draw the 
head of the dead man on the tablecloth. 
David was a gourmet, and took some 
time before he decided upon sole diablé, 
and a double cutlet. After which inter- 
lude they got back to the topic. 

“Didn’t Lauser say there were no dif- 
ferences between Ransby and his wife, 
or only slight ones?” David asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Bring me a slice of smoked salmon; 
mind you cut it very thin, and some 
Savoy toast. That must have been a mis- 
take. Mornington Ransby filed his peti- 
tion a few weeks ago. I remember notic- 


ing it because he had been married less 
than two years.” 

‘Filed his petition!” 

“Started divorce proceedings against 
his wife.” 

“*Sooner or later the Jardines are always 
divorced,” Keightly interpolated compla- 
cently. ‘‘It’s the way they were brought 
up. Old Mother Jardine, when you shake 
hands with her, presses yours, sighs, and 
says, ‘But I must be faithful to my hus- 
band!’ Before the eldest girl was six- 
teen John Jardine used to lock her bed- 
room door from the outside and take the 
key . ‘ 

He then continued to talk about the 
Jardines, of whom he told incredible and 
quite unprintable stories. He said there 
were four girls, one lovelier than the other, 
and two sons, all without the moral sense. 

David Devenish asked where these 
lovely and corrupt Jardine girls were to 
be met, but Roger Macphail was inter- 
ested only in hearing about the one who 
had married Mornington Ransby. 

“Ransby married the most beautiful of 
them all, Esmé. I can’t take you to see 


her because I don’t know where she is to 
be found. But Leda, the eldest sister, is 
a friend of mine. I can take you both to 
see Leda as soon as we have finished 
lunch.” 

David Devenish pleaded an engagement. 

“Will she talk about Mornington 
Ransby? Will she tell me why he com- 
mitted suicide?” 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised; she would 
talk about anything.” 

“‘Let me know if you hear anything 
sensational,”’ David said lightly when he 
left them together. 

“Tt won’t be fit for the chaste columns 
of the Daily Grail,’ Keightly scoffed. 
“In true stories of crime the truth has 
always to be edited for the newspapers.” 

Leda Jardine lived in a little house in 
Weymouth Street, where the woodwork 
was all black and the paint yellow, the 
prints Japanese; and the incongruous 
smell of incense met the two men as they 
entered the hall. 





Keightly lounged in an easy chair 


Leda was in the drawing-room, alone, 
but there were several cups on the tea- 
table drawn up to the sofa, as if she ex- 
pected guests. She wore a wonderful 
Japanese gown and was smoking a Turk- 
ish cigarette, Lucana-Sandorides brand, 
of course. She expressed herself delighted 
to meet Roger Macphail and thanked 
Keightly for bringing him; she was obvi- 
ously well acquainted with his work. 
Roger found her less beautiful than 
Keightly had described, but had not been 
in the room ten minutes before he was 
ready to admit she was also, and com- 
pensatingly, more brilliant. She laid 
herself out to entertain him. 

“You must come and see me when 
Keightly isn’t here,” she said presently. 
“Keightly always wishes to absorb the 
conversation. If he fails he becomes epi- 
grammatic, in a soft undercurrent of 
sound! I want to talk to you about that 
wonderful picture you did of mauve or- 
chids and a lead figure. I want to know 
why Pan was crying instead of piping. 
Was it because the orchids ought not to 
have been out of doors? Do tell me, I 








adored the color scheme, grays and pur- 
ples and the rents of blue in the cloudy 
skies.” 

‘He is not here to expound his artistic 
creed. He asked me to bring him in order 
that you should talk about Mornington 
Ransby. He was on the jury that found 
Mornington committed suicide whilst of 
unsound mind,” Keightly broke in ab- 
ruptly and a little brutally. But Roger 
saw that Leda was not even agitated. 

“Were you on the jury? How strange! 
They didn’t say an unkind word about 
him, did they? I hope not. Poor, dear 
Mornie.” 

“‘He was your brother-in-law?”’ Roger 
asked. 

“Was he mad?” inquired Keightly. 
“That is what we really want to know, 
and if so, what was it that drove him out 
of his mind?” 

“Mad! Of course not. 
he was very clever and nice .. . 

“The story behind the verdict! that is 


What an idea; 


” 





what Roger has come to hear. Tell us the 
story, Leda.” 

“You don’t want to publish it? You 
won’t publish it?” She got Roger’s 
assurance, and then said, as if it were the 
merest commonplace: 

“Poor Mornie killed himself because 
papa wanted him to take Esmé back.” 

“Come, come, Leda. That’s not the 
way to tell a story. Begin at the begin- 
ning. Remember, Roger Macphail knows 
nothing of papa and his methods, or of the 
Jardine passion for hushing up family 
scandals, keeping their tainted name from 
the public purview. Tell us of the mar- 
riage, of what manner of man was this 
Mornington Ransby who turned his back 
upon the world, of the events that led to 
the tragedy. Settle yourself comfortably. 
Take advantage of the gathering dusk 
and all extraneous circumstance. Come 
over and sit by me on the fender stool; 
let the firelight play on your peroxide 
ne eno 

‘We first met Mornie at a musical 
party at Menzas. Esmé was one of his 
pupils, and he accompanied her when she 
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sang ‘Good night and Goodbye’, that 
incomparable masterpiece . .. ” 

**Muckispiece.” 

“Don’t interrupt. Ishan’t go on if you 
interrupt.” 

“Tam dumb. Proceed, but don’t, Iim- 
plore you, copy Carrie Morelli’s methods 
too closely, abjure adjectives... ” 

““Esmé sang; she looked lovely in pale 
blue and a Madonna manner; like a 
Murillo. Mornie fell speechlessly in love, 
we all saw him doing it. He asked Menzas 
to introduce him. Esmé deprecated com- 
pliments about her singing in her childish, 
embarrassed way, looking at him shyly 
and then dropping her lids. We knew the 
way so well because we used to see her 
practising it before her glass. But she 
could have been absolutely natural with 
Mornie. He was her slave from the first 
moment, and even lis- 
tened for hours to papa’s 
platitudes in order to be 
near her. Papa thought 
very well of him, and 
said he was a ‘worthy 
young man’; papa has 
a habit of talking like 
that. But of course 
what really made him 
worthy in papa’s eyes 
was an inheritance of 
about £25,000, and a 
growing income at the 
bar. Curiously enough 
he was really a little like 
papa’s encomium, like 
hot roast beef and suet 
pudding, and coming 
home to it after a Sunday 
sermon—quite good and 
domestic. He adored 
Esmé’s saintliness, 
admitted that I was bril- 
liantly clever and ‘un- 
happily married’, be- 
lieved that Alma was 
devoted to her children, 
and Sylvia to mamma. 
He even believed in 
mamma, and that in her 
youth she had been a 
great pianist. There was 
hardly anything that was 
told him that he did not 
believe, he was enchanted 
with the family as well 
as with Esmé.” 

*T don’t know why I 
never met him while all 
this was going on?” 

“I kept you a secret. 
Mornie had no taste for 
the bizarre and he was 
always glad that ‘under 
my trying circumstances 
I was so circumspect.’” 

“Oh!” 

“We all guarded his innocence. Poor 
dear! when he married he still had us all 
in his mind as various mythological god- 
desses, in mid-Victorian clothes. The 
whole thing was a little hard on Esmé, but 
papa insisted. They actually took a 
house in Bayswater—Bayswater! And 
when they came back from their honey- 
moon we all crowded round Esmé to see 
how she would behave. It looked at 
first as if she had grown into her skin, 
as if she had become the plastic saint 
Mornie thought her. She wore nothing 
but a halo of domesticity and some- 
thing substantial and brown, out of her 
troussearu. She came to dinner with 
papa and talked of ‘housekeeping 
beoks’, demurely. She took us all in 
and we all played up to her. Alma 
put on her company manners and 


one would never have dreamed that 
she supplemented the marital stock- 
broker. We all began to believe that 
Menzas only gave Sylvia singing les- 
BOHse. a 

“It is lucky Roger paints instead of 
writing or I should object. I have always 
intended to write the story of the Jar- 
dines in the manner of the Rougon- 
Marquart series, and no-one must be 
beforehand with me.” 

“You would not make us credible. 
Don’t forget we are all in society.” 

Roger asked when it was that Morning- 
ton Ransby found his wife out. 

“That is really the most important 
part of the story, the dramatic part. 
Esmé must have become the character she 
assumed, because when she fell in love, 
and falling in love was a habit with her, 








Roger Macphail, the only exponent of modern art 


she did incredibly foolish things, like 
women in novels.” 

“For instance?” 

““Mornie wanted Esmé’s picture paint- 
ed, and either Alma or Sylvia suggested 
Gordon Young. Gordon Young! I don’t 
suppose you ever heard of him. He was 
of the chocolate box school. You know, 
Keightly, what a strong sense of humor 
Sylvia has. Gordon found Esmé a very 
difficult subject. At first she gave him a 
two hours’ sitting, but afterwards I think 
it took about six to get her posed; at first 
she went twice a week, and then three 
times, and then every day. He said he 
wanted to study her expression at all 
times, and under all circumstances, that 
it was going to be his masterpiece. He 


dined with them, and they brought him 
to see papa. 


Papa does not approve of 








artists in a general way, but that of course 
did not prevent him finding Gordon 
Young ‘very respectful.’ 

““Mornie was very quaint and credu- 
lous, and quite sympathetic to all Gor- 
don’s difficulties with his subject. Gor- 
don attempted Esmé as a mediaeval saint, 
and a Madonna, as a Dryad, and Ceres, 
and all sorts of things, gravely discussing 
each new suggestion with her husband. 

“Tt could have gone on almost forever, 
certainly a year or two, or until Esmé got 
tired of him—she was sure to have tired of 
him. Gordon was fair and flabby, wore 
his hair a little too long, and his clothes 
a little too negligé; talked of High Art 
but painted like Leighton. It had been 
going on for about two months, and not 
only the whole family but all our friends 
knew exactly what was happening, when 
one day, about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, 
as Keightly’s friend, 
Carrie Morelli, would 
say, ‘I was surprised at 
my toilette’ by an 
amazed servant coming 
up and saying ‘Mr. 
Ransby is in the draw- 
ing-room and asks if you 
will see him at once. 
He says it is very urg- 
ent.’ To continue from 
the same authoress, ‘I 
hastily donned my wrap- 
per’, and descended. 

“““Esmé has left me,’ 
he said. He seemed 
really unhappy about it, 
and as if he were going 
to cry. Iwas startled, it 
seemed so unnecessary. 
I said: 

“Oh, no! Mornie, I 
am sure you have made 
a mistake. Why should 
she? Everything was 
going on so nicely.” 

“She has gone away 
with Gordon Young,’ he 
said in the most tragic 
way you could imagine. 

“Nothing I could say 
would convince him that 
it was impossible. She 
had determined ap- 
parently on doing every- 
thing in the most ele- 
mentary way. She had 
even left him a letter. 
He said he did not know 
how he could break it 


to papa. 
“You can imagine the 
scene at Kensington. 


Papa raved and wept; 
mamma retired to bed 
and said she was ‘pros- 
trated’, sent for a doctor, several new 
novels from the circulating library, 
ordered beef-tea and a sweetbread cooked 
in cream. 

“When papa had finished raging and 
weeping, he said he must find where the 
misguided girl had gone; must follow and 
bring her back. He assured Mornie it 
was all a mistake, sent telegrams to my 
brothers and talked in quotations about 
his gray hairs being brought in sorrow to 
the grave, and about King Lear; but at 
the end of three days managed to discover 
that they had gone to Paris. He followed 
them, met Gordon Young in the hall of 
the Grand Hotel. 

“The one thing that makes me think 
less of Gordon Young is that he was sat- 
isfied with so little. I am sure papa would 
have given him five thousand pounds. 
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But he offered one thousand to begin 
with—you know papa was in business 
when he was a young man and he loves 
bargaining. Gordon jumped at it, simply 
jumped at it, Stacy toldme. Hehad never 
had so much money of his own in his life. 

“Papa took Esmé home to Kensington 
Gardens Square, and went at once to 
Mornie telling him how bitterly she re- 
pented and how unhappy she was. He 
also mentioned about Young, and that he 
was going to America. 

*““Mornie behaved like an angel. He 
never said a word to papa about what he 
thought of Esmé, nor of what he intended 
to do, but he went down to Southampton 
with Guy Brandon and met Gordon on 
his way to the steamer. Guy told me no 
man had ever had such a thrashing be- 
fore. He had to go to a hotel and send for 
a doctor, and delay his passage. People 
came round and asked what it was all 
about. I think a policeman offered to 
take Mornie into custody, but Gordon 
had the sense not to charge him. 

“Then he came back to town and filed 
his petition. 


““Mornie and Esmé had another inter- 
view, two of them, and then he went 
down to his sister who lived in Wim- 
bledon. 

“He wrote to us all: told papa that he 
saw no other way out, and to Esmé that 
he would not stand between her and her 
heart’s desire; to me quite a grateful let- 
ter thanking me for having been kind to 
him. He said Esmé must have her free- 
dom without the shame of a divorce, that 
none of us must be hurt... . 


“IDAPA was so pleased when he heard 

poor Mornie had committed suicide. 
Poor Mornie. I think he behaved very 
well, don’t you?” 

When she had finished speaking there 
was silence in the room. Keightly for a 
moment was unable to think of an epi- 
gram. Roger Macphail was dum- 
founded at the callousness of the revela- 
tion and the attitude of mind it revealed. 

Naturally it was Keightly who recov- 
ered himself first. 

“I suppose, Macphail,” he said, “you 
will admit now the jury brought in the 


right verdict?” He laughed that little 
half-stifled characteristic laugh of his: 
“Mornington Ransby shot himself to 
save a slur on the fair fame of the 
Jardines!” 

Roger answered, half-mechanically : 

“Greater love hath no man than 
this; .” 

“Esmé looks lovely in her widow’s 
weeds, and speaks of Mornie so beauti- 
fully,” continued Leda. ‘‘ Mornie left her 
all his money, she is quite independent 
of papa now.” 

“*And I suppose she will go to America 
by the first fast boat?” asked Keightly. 

“Oh, no! I dined in Kensington Square 
last night. Sir Rupert Baring was there. 
Esmé was drooping her lids and looking 
angelic. You know we have no title in 
the family. Esmé reminded us of that 
when we sat together in the drawing- 
room afterwards. And there was a very 
contemptuous notice of Gordon’s work in 
one of the evening papers. I think she 
has quite got over it. And she is such a 
bad sailor! ‘Sir Rupert is a little bald, 
but so sympathetic,’ she said.” 


The Marysville Case 


HERE are always two sides even to a labor dispute. 
properly presented in HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
tried in that city presented the point of view of a labor sympathizer. 


By EDWARD B. STANWOOD 


Marysville feels that its side has not been 
Mrs. Gillmore’s account of the strike which was 


This reply, written by Mr. 


Edward B. Stanwood, District Attorney of Yuba County, presents the feeling of the citizens of Marysville 


may be, Marysville has yet had 

enough connection with modern 
times to know Mrs. Gillmore well as a 
pleasing writer of light fiction. As a re- 
porter of facts, however, she is less of a 
success. Still, I can hardly believe she is 
responsible for the prefactory statement at 
the head of her article that she “‘ was pres- 
ent during the Marysville strike.” That 
statement is certainly due to some edi- 
torial misunderstanding. As a matter of 
fact, Mrs. Gillmore was not only not 
present during the strike, but she was not 
present during any part of the trial which 
came five months later except during the 
arguments of counsel. She was obliged 
to depend upon hearsay for her knowledge 
of the testimony, and unfortunately she 
sought her information from the defense 
and its adherents. 

Strictly speaking, there was no “‘ Marys- 
ville strike.” The strike, or riot, took 
place just outside the town of Wheatland, 
about sixteen miles from Marysville. 
Both towns are in Yuba county and 
Marysville is the county seat, so of course 
the trial was held here. 

No attempt was made by the prosecu- 
tion to defend the sanitary conditions of 
the hop fields where the homicides oc- 
curred. They were regarded as entirely 
irrelevant. The owners of the hop fields 
acceded to all requests for sanitary bet- 
terment before ten o’clock in the forenoon 
and immediately started to put their 
promises into effect. However bad the 
conditions had been, they could in no 
sense justify killing officers at 5 P. M. 

It was admitted in argument by the 
defense that the two men convicted, Ford 
and Suhr, were I. W. W. agitators, and 
the evidence at the trial was overwhelm- 
ing that they were bent on making a dem- 
onstration in behalf of the I. W. W. or- 
ganization at any cost. Actual conspiracy 
to commit violence and murder rather 
than fail in this demonstration was 


See eee though it 





brought directly home to them. In the 
case of Suhr there was the further element 
that he actually shot one or more of the 
officers, as shown by his own confessions 
after arrest, one of which was made in my 
own hearing. 

Mrs. Gillmore’s article says “‘ Voss and 
Reardon drew their clubs, and striking 
right and left, pushed their way through 
the crowds.”’ The transcript discloses no 
evidence of this. In fact, the first vio- 
lence came from the mob. The alleged 
incidents of Reardon pointing his gun at 
Ford and then at a Swedish girl do not ap- 
pear in the transcript of testimony. 

As for the Porto Rican, described by 
Mrs. Gillmore as “magnificently” killing 
Deputy Sheriff Reardon and District 
Attorney Manwell, all that is really known 
about him is that he was shot and killed 
while trying to beat Sheriff Voss to death. 
An attempt was made at the trial to at- 
tribute all of the other killing to him (pre- 
sumably because he was dead and beyond 
the reach of justice), but this theory could 
not be regarded as established. 

It is impossible to take up all the minor 
errors into which Mrs. Gillmore has fall- 
en. Notice should be taken, however, 
of the charge that “Marysville wanted 
blood.” Nothing could be more cruelly 
false than this. The temper of the com- 
munity was at all times moderate. Men 
who felt in any way prejudiced were 
careful to say so when examined as possi- 
ble jurymen and were excused. In the 
end the defense secured such a jury as it 
wanted with two of its peremptory chal- 
lenges still unused. Of this jury eight 
were small farmers, four were working- 
men. One of the workingmen was a union 
carpenter. The judge was notably fair 
and unbiased throughout. 

The question of “organized labor” did 
not enter into finding of the verdict or 
imposition of sentence at all. There is no 
feeling in Marysville or Yuba county 
against organized labor. Judge Mc- 


Daniel, who presided at the trial, has 
always been personally friendly to organ- 
ized labor. His two sons are active mem- 
bers of a labor union. The attorneys for 
the prosecution had absolutely no feeling 
against the organization of labor, and no 
sentiment against even the I. W. W. body 
for what it may have done elsewhere in 
different circumstances. They felt only an 
obligation to perform an unpleasant duty 
in the case of the individuals who they 
were convinced were guilty of murder. 

The charge that the verdict was “‘framed 
up,” and that all Marysville knew what 
it would be, is merely amusing. In a 
small community a large proportion of the 
population has heard the evidence in an 
important case, and in this case it was 
apparent that the evidence was very 
strong against two defendants and much 
weaker as against the others. 

Instead of being “an outrage upon 
peaceful labor” or “a miscarriage of jus- 
tice,” there was an eminently fair trial 
followed by deserved conviction. The 
State and Federal investigator, Dr. Carle- 
ton H. Parker, is a disinterested witness 
to the fact that the trial was beyond ques- 
tion fair and just. In a recent address he 
has analyzed Mrs. Gillmore’s article and 
pointed out how directly contrary to the 
facts it is. 

I had hoped that the letter of our 
Chamber of Commerce would lead you to 
look a little farther into the matter, but as 
that letter left you unimpressed I am im- 
pelled to send you this one. If you will 
publish this, even though not indorsing 
its contents, something will have been 
done toward remedying the injustice 
caused by the wide circulation given to 
Mrs. Gillmore’s story. The correction 
which you propose making in the title, 
“The Marysville Strike,” relates to a 
comparatively unimportant detail. The 
essential wrong is the imputation of un- 
fairness in the trial and the verdict and 
sentence. 
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Nobody Knocked 


Bishop Williams’ lecture at the Bap- 
tist church was a masterpiece of eloquence 
and logic which held his audience in un- 
rapped attention to the last utterance. 


—Bad Axe (Mich.) Independent. 
Faint Heart, Etc. 


One of the prominent young men of our 
city paid a visit to his sweetheart’s home 
with the intention of 
proposing to her, but 


No Enlargement of the Heart 


Owing to the state of his health, John P. 
Vollmer, the leading Progressive of north 
Idaho, was unable to attend the banquet 
given in honor of State Chairman Gipson 
in this city Friday evening. Mr. Vollmer, 
however, generously contributed fifty cents 
towards paying the expenses of the banquet 
and furthering the cost of organization. 


—The Caldwell (Idaho) Tribune. 


*Long ’Bout This Time o’ Year 





For Principle 


Col. Ike Hart of this city has appealed 
to the railroad commission to recover an 
alleged overcharge of 4 cents from the 
L. & N. railroad on excess baggage. He 
says he is fighting for principle, which is 
doubtless true, as the Colonel frequently 
squanders as much as 5 cents at one 
time. 

—Hopkinsonville (Ky.) Kentuckian. 


Coming East 
Mrs. Roll Flasher of 





when he got to the house 
he had lost his nerve, nor 
could he find anyone to 
hold his knees. 
—Winchester (Idaho) 


Journal. 


The Hazards of 





























Courtship 





John Ernest went out 





buggy riding the other 





day with his girl; his 
arm took the cramps 


Los “Angeles, who has 
been the guest of Mrs. 
E. D. Bryant, left this 
morning for Kansas 
City, on her way home. 
—The Nevada (Mo.) 
Post. 


Experience 


Mesdames Fred Ar- 
nold and Susie Scoggan 
went to Quincy Tues- 








and drew up in a circle. 
—The Heelstring Cor- 





respondent of the Corn- 
ing (Ark.) Courier. 


Times Change 

We see they have op- 
erated on a Philadelphia 
boy’s head to make a 
better boy of him. That 
isn’t where our dad used 
to operate on us to make 
a better boy of us. 
—The Richwoods Cor- 
respondent of the Hoxie 


(Ark.) Enterprise. 
Candor 





day to see the river and 
transact business. 








—Mount Sterling (Ill.) 
Democrat. 


A Refreshed Muse 

Well, as it has been 
some time since I wrote 
to the paper, I will just 
try and send in some 
thoughts, as it is cold I 
have to sit by the fire. 
—Richmond Corre- 
spondent of the Stone 
County (Ark.) 


Democrat. 


Appreciative 
Talk about anything 








Mrs. Anna _ Stearns 
wants washing and scrubbing.- 
South Broadway. 
—Advertisement in the Aurora (Ill.) 
Beacon. 


Philosophy and Poetry 

The catbirds very willingly perch 
themselves upon the highest limb of the 
tree and repay in beautiful song for the 
robbery they have done in the strawberry 
patch. When they sing so beautifully 
we just forget the little mischief they do 
by eating the strawberries. They are real 
sour things anyway. So let the birds have 
all they want. 

—Thomasville (N. C.) Davidsonian. 


Shovel, Shovel! 


Will the person who borrowed my coal 
shovel to shovel snow with please return 
it as the snow season is now over. 

Crouch, Mendon. 
—Mendon (Ill.) Dispatch. 


A Botanical Re-union 
Mrs. Jessie Crabtree and little daughter 
are visiting with Mrs. Crabtree’s parents, 
Rev. and Mrs. Maple. 
—The Lima (Ill.) Herald. 
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A Progressive Employer 


Mr. Green is making a hit with the 
lady clerks by taking them home after 
work hours in his car; also flying a large 
kite made from mill sacks. 

—The Yukon Correspondent of the Idaho 
Falls (Idaho) Times. 


Settled Now for All Time 


The literary society was entertained 
Thursday evening at the home of Clara 
Miller. A good programme was rendered 
including a debate: “Resolved, That the 
dirty loving wife is more desirable than 
the clean scolding wife.” It was proven 
that the clean scolding wife was most 
desired. 

—Ashtabula (Ohio) Beacon. 


Romance Still Lives 


We wish to inform the lovely young 
man at Twin Falls who placed his address 
in a sack of flour that we received it all 
right and would answer it but are afraid 
we are too old. 
—Barrymore Correspondent of the 


Jerome (Idaho) Times. 


—— being fine, it was that 


ice cream we had Sunday at Will Bruss’. 
The day being warm it went fine. When 
it comes to making good ice cream, Mrs. 
Bruss is hard to beat. While there we met 
Road Overseer Smith of New York and son. 
They are both nice appearing gentlemen 
and no doubt understand their business. 
—The Fenimore (Wisc.) Times. 


The Fish-Walk 


There’s a new dance out called the 
**Fish-Walk.” We don’t exactly under- 
stand what kind of shape you get in to 
dance it, for we have never seen a fish 
walk. We have seen parties who say 
they have, but judged they hit the snake- 
bite medicine bottle too freely, and which, 
we understand, sometimes makes a man 
think he’s caught 50 fish, when hehasn’t 
caught but one.—Nashville (Ark.) Times. 


His Busy Monday 


Jed Doolittle is the busiest man in town 
on wash day. Herushes home to dinner and 
informs his wife that he must hurry back 
to keep an appointment with a man at half 
past 12. And then he stands around the 
post-office and licks the Mexicans till 2 
o’clock.—Osawatomie (Kans.) Graphic. 












ITTING in a pinch is one job in 
H baseball that is far from a cinch. 
Nearly every major league club 
carries at least one player whose sole 
duty is to hit in the pinches. The average 
fan regards the job of pinch hitting as about 
the softest pension in baseball. Day after 
day he sees the pinch hitter do a bench 
warming stunt. Every now and then he 
is rushed into the breach, and usually that 
means he is through for the day. For, as 
a rule, whether the pinch hitter drives the 
ball safe, or fails to come through with 
the much needed wallop, some one is 
substituted for him in the line-up. 

On the average big league team Olaf 
Hendrickson, the clever outfielder of the 
Boston Americans, would be a regular. 
The Boston team, however, has an extra- 
ordinary outfield composed of Hooper, 
Speaker and Lewis. These three players 
are so versatile that Hendrickson, who 
would be a tower of strength to a half- 
dozen major league clubs, is forced to sit 
on the bench. Not only is Hendrickson 
a clever fielder, but he is also a good man 
at the bat. On the same team is Walter 
Rehg, an outfielder, who would be a regu- 
lar on most any club other than Boston. 
Rehg is also a good hitter, and with 
Hendrickson is often called upon to bat 
in the pinch. 

Hendrickson is a player who was made 
famous by a base hit. In the final game 
of the World’s Series of 1912, with the 
Giants leading 1 to 0 in the seventh, he 
was sent to bat in the pinch. The old 
master, Mathewson, was doing the pitch- 
ing for New York. Ball-players freely 
admit that no pitcher is harder to hit in a 
pinch than Matty. Hendrickson won 
fame and a lot of coin for his team mates 
when he came through with a base hit that 
tied up the game, and made it possible 
for the Red Sox to win in extra innings. 

Hendrickson was much praised for that 
timely hit off Mathewson. He thrived 
for a long time on the fame gained by 
that one safe hit. Last year in the réle of 
pinch hitter he did quite well. This year 
he got off to a bad start. In his first eight 
trips to the plate he failed to hit 
safely. 

The failure of a regular to hit safely in 
eight times at the bat would not be no- 
ticed. The best hitters in the game often 
go twice that long without breaking into 
the base hit column. Because Hendrick- 
son failed that number of times, after 
being yanked cold from the bench, he 
was being severely criticised for his failure 
to hit in the pinches. Truly the réle of 
the pinch hitter is hard. Hyatt of the 
Pittsburg club is one pinch hitter who 
seems able to deliver the timely wallop 
with astonishing regularity. Recently, 
when sent in to act as pinch hitter, he 
came through with a home run. 


One Jump Into Fame 


SUALLY, when Boston and Wash- 

ington meet, Ray Collins is selected 
as the Boston pitcher, if it becomes cer- 
tain that Walter Johnson is to hurl for 
the Senators. Against Washington, Col- 
lins has always been an effective pitcher, 
and in games in which he has opposed 
Johnson, he has been peculiarly fortu- 
nate. Recently, when these two teams 
met, Collins was announced by the 
papers as the pitcher who would oppose 


Balls and Strikes 


By BILLY EVANS 


Johnson. Such had really been the inten- 
tion of Manager Carrigan. Buta little in- 
cident caused him tochange his plans. And 
that incident goes to show how quickly 
a player can jump into the limelight. 

On the Boston team is a recruit pitcher, 
Rankin Johnson, who gives promise of 
developing into a mighty good twirler. 
Last year while pitching in the New York 
State League, Johnson had been unusually 
effective in exhibition games played with 
major league clubs. This success caused 
him to receive much attention from the 
scouts. At the close of the season, al- 
though a number of clubs tried to land 
him, Boston was successful. Johnson 
made his American League début against 
the great Walter, and defeated him 5 to 0. 
When the recruit Johnson was selected as 
the pitcher, Washington fans looked on it 
as an admission of defeat on the part of 
Carrigan. The Boston manager tells the 
story in this way: 

“‘T was sitting in the smoker wondering 
who I would work against Johnson, for I 
was certain he would be used. I had 
about decided on Ray Collins. About 
the time I reached such a decision I 
heard some one say: 

***T suppose Washington will use Walter 
Johnson tomorrow.’ It was Pitcher 
Johnson of our team talking. 

““* Almost a certainty’, I replied; ‘that 
means a battle for us.’ 

“** Pretty hard fellow to beat, ain’t he?’ 
asked the recruit. 

“You will think so, when you see him 
buzz them over’, I answered. 

““*Then why waste a veteran pitcher, if 
the odds are all with him? Let me work. 
That would make quite a battle—John- 
son versus Johnson. I think I can make 
it interesting for those Washington boys.’”’ 

That speech won him his chance. He 
won the game and fame. 


The Playing Manager is Passing 


N& so many years ago the bench 
+‘ manager in baseball was the excep- 
tion; now the playing manager is the 
rarity. In the American League, Bill 
Carrigan, the youthful leader of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, is really the only full-fledged 
playing manager in the Johnsonian cir- 
cuit. Carrigan, aside from his managerial 
duties, does a lot of the backstopping. 
He always catches when the sensational 
young south-paw Leonard is working. 
Under his direction Leonard has devel- 
oped in great style. Carrigan also works 
when the other south-paw, Ray Collins, 
is pitching. 

For years Connie Mack of the Athletics 
has never left the bench in his handling 
of the Philadelphia team. Clarke Griffith 
also has been in the bench class for a num- 
ber of years. Joe Birmingham is, of 
course, still able to play a high-class game, 
if necessary. Jennings is another of the 
bench manager class, although Hughey 
spends most of his time on the coaching 
lines. Chance of New York, Rickey of 
St. Louis, and Callahan of Chicago, in a 
pinch, could get into the line-up and acquit 
themselves with credit, but all are more 
desirous of directing the team without 
being active participants. 

The National League has five leaders 
known as bench managers in Robinson 
of Brooklyn, O’Day of Chicago, McGraw 
of New York, Clarke of Pittsburg, and 





Stallings of Boston. 


Of the others, Hug- 
gins of St. Louis is still a good man at 
second base, Dooin of the Phillies is able to 
take his regular turn at catching, Herzog 
of Cincinnati is a mighty good infielder. 


Boston Fans Strong for Owner 
R. LANNIN, the new owner of the 


Boston Red Sox, is in mighty 
strong with the fans of that city. Every 
club owner is in the business for the finan- 
cial gain that is possible, but believe me, 
there is considerable sentiment in Mr. 
Lannin’s make-up. I want to cite a little 
incident that simply goes to show that 
Mr. Lannin gives a great deal of consider- 
ation to the real fans, the fellows who 
make baseball possible. 

During the recent visit of the St. Louis 
club to Boston, the fans of Waltham, 
Mass., arranged a Leary day in honorof 
the player of that name holding down 
first base for the St. Louis team. Leary’s 
home is in Waltham, and his many friends 
desired to pay tribute to his putting the 
town on the baseball map by making good 
asabigleaguer. Atnoon there didn’t seem 
to be one chance in a thousand to play. It 
had rained all morning, and was very cold. 

Shortly before game time Mr. Lannin 
asked me what I thought about playing. 
I told him it was foolish to even try to 
start, that playing the game might play 
havoc with some of his stars. Incident- 
ally I commented on the small crowd, 
about the only people in the stand being 
Waltham rooters. I remarked that a 
double header the next trip would proba- 
ably draw a good crowd. To this Mr. 
Lannin replied: 

“T am not worrying about the crowd, 
and it seems a shame to ask the players 
to perform on such a day. But you must 
consider these loyal rooters from Waltham, 
many of whom sacrificed a day’s pay to 
give Leary a warm welcome. We ought to 
play out of consideration to them; their 
loyalty deserves it.” 


We played. 


The Tough Break 


p= to the start of a recent game 
at Boston, a number of the Red 
Sox players were sitting on the bench, 
hashing over the different phases of the 
game. Getting a break in luck was the 
topic under discussion. The players were 
talking over what a hard time Dutch 
Leonard had in winning his first game of 
the season, although he had allowed only 
three runs in his first three starts, one of 
the games going thirteen innings. 
“Leonard surely did have a hard time 
breaking into the game won column, 
despite his great work’’, said Joe Wood. 
‘He didn’t have any luck, for the team 
only made one run behind him in those 
three games. What I consider is the 
toughest break a pitcher can possibly 
draw, however’, concluded the Boston 
star, “is to work nine innings without 
allowing a hit, and then lose your game.” 
Strangely enough, that is just what hap- 
pened to Pitcher Jim Scott of Chicago in 
a recent game against the Washington 
club. Not a hit was made off his delivery 
in nine innings. His team mates, however, 
were unable to hit the opposing twirler, 
and in the tenth inning a single and a 
double sent Scott down to a 1 to 0 defeat. 
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HEN the natural runner and the 

\ \ training genius come together, 
the result is a truly run race 

with an excellent chance that a record 


will fall. This was what happened at 
the Intercollegiates in the Harvard 
Stadium when D. S. Caldwell of Cornell 
took the measure of such stars as Brown 
of Yale and Meredith of Pennsylvania 
in the half mile, one of the greatest races 
this country has ever seen. Always a 
great-hearted runner, Caldwell has been 
on the verge of doing something remark- 
able without quite getting there. As a 
student at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, and later as a member of 
the Boston A. A., he has had his share of 
victories, and has pressed the best men 
closely. Yet he had certain bad habits in 
running his races that only one of the 
keenest trainers and judges of men could 
eradicate. Jack Moakley, the Cornell 
trainer, was just the man Caldwell needed 
to take him up to the great test. Gifted 
with supreme patience and tact, Moakley 
worked very quietly with Caldwell, with 
the result that on the day of days the big 
agricultural student was his real self in 
muscle and brain and heart, the self that 

‘had lain dormant so long. In passing, 
it is only just to Ted Meredith to say that 
he had already run a terrific quarter, and 
the class in the two races was so high 
that no man could possibly have been ex- 
pected to win both. Great as Meredith 
is at the shorter distances, I shall be dis- 
appointed if some time in the near future 
George W. Orton, the Quaker trainer, 
does not point him for the mile. 


Moakley’s Triumph 


WORD about conditioning. No 

track team ever took the field in 
more superb condition than Moakley’s. 
There were no crippled stars, no pulled 
tendons—none of the ills that the flesh 
of the high-strung track man is heir to. 
Moakley’s men were “ripe’’, not over- 
ripe nor underripe, an achievement that 
will take a world of beating. 


California’s Good Showing 


ICHIGAN is a familiar and a dan- 

gerous visitor to the Intercolleg- 
iates. The Wolverines, their records and 
their achievements, are well known, so 
that their strong showing in the Inter- 
collegiates was not unexpected. But 
California’s small band of athletes, of 
whom not a great deal was known, beset 
by misfortunes and compelled to traverse 


a continent, was a distinct shock to the. 


Easterners. The present method of 
scoring the points is against the small 
team of stars which has to doa deal of 
traveling, but if, as has been suggested, 
the number of points for first place is in- 
creased, the time will come when the men 
from the Pacific Coast will win the meet 
or come very close to it. When Harvard 
and Princeton can do no better than to 
finish behind California—and with the 
meet on Harvard’s home track where the 
expense is at a minimum—the far West- 
erners should feel encouraged to try again. 


Resolute’s Windward Work 


[)OUBTLESS by the time these lines 

appear we shall have a fair idea of 
the relative merits of the big sloops 
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Sports 
By HERBERT REED 


Resolute, Vanitie and Defiance, which are 
competing for the honor of defending the 
America’s Cup; but whatever the fate 
of the Resolute the Herreshoffs have once 
more proved that of the wizardy of design- 
ing a boat which eats its way hungrily to 
windward, they are the masters. It 
would be difficult indeed to find in the 
long list of Herreshoff creations, big or 
little, a boat that was a poor performer 
in that windward thresh which means so 
much whether in a catspaw breeze or a 
“smoky sou’wester.” 


Speed and Lines 


O accustomed have yachtsmen be- 

come to the theory that speed and 
beautiful lines go hand in hand, that it 
was to be expected that the first appear- 
ance of the Shamrock IV would cause an 
uproar. She has been called a “rule- 
cheater”? and about everything else of a 
derogatory nature. Is it possible that 
the American experts on the other side 
are afraid of her and are preparing the 
well known alibi as far in advance as pos- 
sible? It begins to look so. Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s racer is not the first to show 
straight, perhaps even ugly lines, but I 
find it difficult to believe that the canny 
Nicholson would design a racing yacht 
that was pure freak and nothing else. 
There would seem to be enough rules 
surrounding the cup race to prevent any 
*‘rule-cheating’’, which at best is an un- 
happy phrase. Fewer rules and more 
racing would be a big help to yachting 
in the opinion of the average sportsman. 
Sir Thomas is welcome with whatever he 
cares to send over, and it will be enough 
if one of our boats can beat his challenger 
without looking prettier at the same time. 


Harvard’s Tennis Stars 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY is in the 


peculiar position of having the 
strongest college tennis team in the East 
with practically no chance to win the 
Intercollegiates. The Crimson has de- 
feated Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Cor- 
nell, and Pittsburg; but since three of 
the team were graduated this month and 
the Intercollegiate matches are not held 
until September, there is little chance 
for the championship. It is doubtful if 
Harvard ever had as fine a quartet as the 
members of this year’s team. Williams, 
Washburn, Whitney and Armstrong com- 
pare favorably with any four in the history 
of college tennis. The team has been 
led by R. Norris Williams 2d, runner-up 
last year to Maurice McLaughlin at New- 
port, and a member of the Davis Cup 
team. W. M. Washburn, “the man 
without nerves”, is far above the average 
of college players and proved a strong 
second string to Williams. Washburn, 
the biggest man of the four, is typically 
the scholar in everything he undertakes, 
and this includes tennis. All his strokes 
are sound, the foundation of his game is 
excellent, and in the course of a few years 
he should rank at least within half a dozen 
of the top. Whitney and Armstrong, the 
last named a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota before he entered Harvard, 
do not quite class with Williams and 
Washburn, but both should improve. 
The only college match lost by the Har- 






vard men was to the team from Leland 
Stanford Jr. University; and there was 
some excuse for this, since Williams was 
busy with an examination and could not 


compete. Harvard had so many good 
tennis players this spring that for the 
first time a second team was organized. 


Larned “Coming Back” 


TTHERE is every evidence that Wil- 

liam A. Larned must be seriously 
considered as a candidate for the team 
that is to defend the Davis Cup. The 
veteran showed several flashes of his old- 
time form at Cedarhurst, and should im- 
prove steadily. His court generalship is 
of course as good as it ever was, which 
is to say, perfect. 


Chinese Surprise Columbia 


T does not pay for Americans to think 

that they are the only high class base- 
ball players in the world. This tendency 
toward overconfidence resulted recently 
in a shock for the team of Columbia 
University. The Morningside men played 
a team from the Chinese University of 
Hawaii, and much to their surprise were 
very neatly beaten. In Apau the Chi- 
nese had a pitcher who would compare 
favorably with the best of the college 
twirlers, but the real surprise was at the 
bat. The Orientals have always been 
accused of being unable to hit. Against 
Columbia the Chinese made seven safe 
drives, and they were sizzlers, too. 


Keeping Up Athletics 


yy itas H. PAGE, president of 
the New York Athletic Club, 
advises college athletes to keep up their 
activities after graduation. He blames 
the sudden stopping of athletics for most 
of the ills from which the collegian suffers 
later in life. He is right. Too many 
men go in for keen competition while in 
college, stop suddenly when they grad- 
uate, and then wonder why they are so 
frequently laid up for repairs. To my 
way of thinking, there is no better exer- 
cise than rowing for the college graduate. 
He can make it as light or as severe as he 
wishes. In the winter, fencing, Mr. 
Page thinks, should fill the bill. Fencing 
would be an excellent choice, and might 
well alternate with boxing. 


Princeton’s Rowing Sharp 


RINCETON’S intercollegiate rowing 

is over for the season, but even with- 
out a four-mile race Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, 
who is a professor in the institution, has 
built up a sound and solid system. He 
has been a keen student of all methods, 
respects them all, and then sticks to his 
own. He has had a difficult proposition 
to handle, and even today he has diffi- 
culties in getting his men to do just what 
he wants them to do that are not faced 
by other coaches. His crews are es- 
sentially sprinting crews, but they are 
supposed to learn just as much about the 
fundamental principles of rowing as the 
four-mile eights. It is hard to hold 
the Tigers in check long enough to drive 
these principles home before letting them 
actually race. 
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4s right as a full jeweled watch 





Vest Pocket 
KODAK 


with Kodak 
Anastigmat lens 


A vest pocket camera that will 

really go in the vest pocket— 
comfortably. And not only does the 
Kodak itself go in the pocket, but it 
is self contained, carries within itself 
the filmg for eight exposures. 


A lens that gives microscopic defi- 
nition and has speed to spare, a ball 
bearing shutter that works silently, 
accurately, without jerk or jar. 


In this camera Kodak simplicity 
and the utmost convenience are com- 
bined with an optical quality that 
perfectly meets the requirements of 
those who demand an instrument of 
the highest type. 


Price, $12. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 





Catalogue free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.. The Kodak City. 








No Plates—No Films 


New Camera Just Out 


Here at last—the very 
era You want. No ex; 
ence needed to o 
Amazing invention. 
pictures made on the sg) 
&@ minute’s time. 


The 
‘‘Mandel-ette” 


Aone minute camera, Elim- 
inates films, plates and dark 
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Special Money 
Back Offer 


makers and _ inventors, 
we want everybody toowna 
Mandel- ete” Camera. We 
lates, sell direct to you at rock bot- 
ra tom price. Order from this 
¥ ‘ounces “an and ad; ma make  bictures with the 
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FREE BOOK Writer... 


can make money toe, gt ig these one minute pic 
book--NOW. 


the outfit--or write for the free 
THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE ¢ co. 
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'The University of Chicago 
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STUDY For, _etatieg te 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
What Are Stocks Worth? 


ERETOFORE this page has dealt 
mostly with the concrete rather 
than the abstract, with the spe- 


| cific and not the general or theoretical. 


Investors rarely ask general questions. 
They are interested in particular and per- 
sonal aspects of things. Discussions of 
general business conditions, economic 
researches into the gold 
theory, and the whole science of money 
and banking with learned references to 
the discount rate of the Bank of England, 
are of about as much help to the ordinary 


| man or woman with $2000 to invest as a 


| quotations. 








course in higher criticism to the maid of 
all work. 


Yet the banker and financial writer are | 


frequently asked whether the time is a 


favorable one for the purchase of secur- | 


ities. Naturally the knowledge of spe- 
cific bonds and stocks, or classes of secur- 
ities, must be supplemented with some 
inkling of the broad, general principles 
which govern price movements. Other- 
wise one may be “hung up” with invest- 


ments that cost far more than current | § 
This means a loss of profits, | § 


an impairment of borrowing power and a 
total loss of ready convertibility into 
cash, in one sense at least. 
ern stock has long been and is today an 
excellent investment, but those who 


bought it in 1905 have not forgotten that | 


its low price in that year was 1033 points 
higher than its high price last year. 
Obviously it is impossible to cover the 
subject of price movements in a single 
article. 


sound foundation. First, it may be well 


to note the main factors which determine | | 


the prices of stocks, especially those that | 
are listed on the Stock Exchange: 


1. Intrinsic worth, or value. 
may be said to be determined by: 
a. General business conditions. 
b. General class of business engaged in. 


c. Management and character of the com- | 
its financial structure, proportion of 

assets to capital, past, present and prospec- | 
tive earnings; (this may be considered solely | 


pany, 


in regard to the company’s relation to its 
trade as well as under heading a). 

d. Prices of stocks depend as much on an- 
ticipated or potential profits as on present 
or actual ones. If the dividends are limited, 
as in the case of many preferred stocks, then 
the primary price factor is the security of 
that dividend. 

2. Loaning rate on capital. This is easily 
the second most important factor. 

3. Accidents, such as wars, fires, earthquakes, 
floods, ete. 

4. Speculation. Extensive speculation in a 
stock may put the price up, not wholly regard- 


| less of intrinsic worth, but not always wholly 
| because of worth. 


This in turn often depends 
upon the size of the issue, there usually being 
more speculation in large stock issues. 

5. What are known as technical market 
conditions. If a great quantity of stock has 
been sold short, there is certain to be a rebound. 
Many other influences arising from active 
speculation come under this head. 

6. Supply in the Street. This might be in- 
cluded under 5. If there is a very small quan- 
tity of stock in brokers’ hands, or otherwise 
available for speculative purposes, it may be 
easy to shove the price up. 

7. Manipulation. There is much difference 
of opinion as to how extensive this influence is. 
In the long run it amounts to little, and is prob- 
ably exaggerated under all circumstances. 
Certainly in perpetuity no combination is 
powerful enough to maintain a fictitious valu- 
ation for property. 


Speculation is primarily due to the 
fluctuation in the value of property. 


production 


Great North- | / 


We can do no more than lay a | 


This in turn | 
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j Measure up to the Stan- 
dard of the BETTER 
A BABY Movement? 


If Not, What is the Reason? 


Le > 
In 9 cases out of 10 it is a 
question of Feeding. 


If properly fed, other condi- 
tions being correct, Baby 
should at least be Normal in 
his physical ‘and mental de- 
velopment. 

Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk contains the 
necessary elements for build- 
ing firm flesh and bone. The 
Baby is satisfied and grows 


normally. 
cE. 
wo , 


Send for Feeding Chart and 


literature. 


% BORDEN'S CONDENSED 


Stan MILK CO. 
pares “Leaders of Quality” 
mn Es. 1857 

NEW YORK 
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Beer is saccharine. 


its healthfulness. 


to your glass. 


He knows that when he puts his beer 
in light glass bottles and placards the 
case—“ Keep this cover on to protect 
the beer from light” that he is deliber- 
ately throwing on you-—the respon- 
sibility of keeping it pure. 

Why should you take the risk? 


The slightest taint of impurity ruins 


Schlitz is made pure and the Brown 
Bottle keeps it pure from the brewery 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz” 


Order a Case 


Today 


69 MB 








































75 patterns. A design in every 
wood and finish! A style for 
every room. For sale only through 
leading furniture dealers. Write us 
for booklet 30, showing our com- 
plete line. Also send us name of 
your dealer. 


WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Largest Parlor and Library 

Table Manufacturers in the 


World 












+> The Desk Table 
With the Metal Slides 


Both a desk and a table that may be used inde- 
pendently. Cover the table with books, but the 
desk is still ready—at your service by pulling out a 
drawer. Pens, stationery, etc., always at hand and the 
inkwell is of a type which cannot be easily carried away. 





No. 267 


Covered by 
Four Patents 
































Read the Remarkable Story of THEODORE P. SHONTS 


THE $100.000 AUTOCRAT 
In July McClure’s 


All News-Stands 


Fifteen Cents 











Prices and values (real worths) contin- 
ually tend to approach, especially ix an 
organized market, such as the Stock Ex- 
change. Such a market, with all its im- 
perfections, tends to bring real values 
and quoted prices into the closest pos- 
sible agreement. This is because the 
stock market reflects the largest and best 
obtainable single body of collective 
opinion in the country on business affairs. 
It is often objected that the almost uni- 
versal practice of having an arbitrary 
par, or face, value for stock is misleading 
because most careless persons suppose 
the par value is the true value. On the 
other hand, the fact that a stock sells 
above or below par shows that collective 
market opinion regards it as being worth 
more or less than a usual, fixed standard. 
In the one case people realize there is 
unusual value, in the second we have a 
danger sign. 

Upon the Stock Exchange, or for that 
matter upon any other large market 
whether organized or unorganized, like 
the market constituted by hundreds of 
bond dealers, play countless forces. Each 
share of stock purchased or sold affects 
the whole, and who can say why a par- 
ticular share is bought or sold. Each 
loaf of bread eaten affects the price of 
wheat. Here are what a ggeat econo- 
mist called the imperceptibles of com- 
merce. Who can weigh them all? 

The stock market is a great barometer. 
Need I stop to prove what every panic in 
this country has established? Thus there 
is no faultless guide to it. In other words 
there is no barometer to a barometer. 
To draw up a rule to cover the movement 
of stocks is like gilding gold, or seeking 
an instrument which will predict the 
movements of a barometer. 

Thus it is foolish to attempt to make 
money speculating in stocks “in and 
out” on the Exchange. This is called 
“catching the turns’, or “‘making a 
quick turn”, and it will ruin nearly all 
who try it, except the professionals who 
have no commissions to pay, and who do 
not try to predict movements but merely 
use their exceptional facilities to follow 
these movements as swiftly as possible. 
Ordinary stock speculation is rendered 
the more dangerous by the almost uni- 
versal practice of trading on margins or 
with only a small capital. 

Eddies in the stock market movement 
have some relation to each other, but 
it takes a genius to detect them. Acci- 
dents are many, and no genius can detect 
them. But there is a broad, general 
trend due to what are usually termed fun- 
damental conditions, these conditions 
being the first two in the list already 
enumerated, intrinsic worth and the loan- 
ing rate on capital. 

There is no question whatever that the 
trend of stock prices over a period of 
several years corresponds closely to in- 
trinsic worths. This fact has become 
more and more obvious in the last ten 
years. During that period these phe- 
nomena have been studied as never be- 
fore. Both the economists and the so- 
called practical students of finance have 
been giving closer and closer attention 
to the theory of crises, cycles and swings. 
All manner of advisers to investors have 
sprung up, their whole stock in trade be- 
ing an attempt to forecast business swings. 

As time goes on, men will be able more 
accurately to forecast business conditions. 
There is no doubt of it. But it is easy to 
overwork any theory. To buy stocks or 
bonds solely because a graph indicates a 
certain cyclical movement is like putting 
the horse before the cart. One should go 
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below the surface and analyze the reasons | 
for the cycle and study the numerous ex- | 


ceptions. Says Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell in “Business Cycles”, by far 
and away the most exhaustive and schol- 
arly work on this subject: 


Scarcely one of the suggestions made for 
bettering or extending the indices of business 
conditions but calls to mind various obstacles 
which hinder the getting of trustworthy data— 
the reluctance of private interests to divulge 
information, the diversity of business practices 
in various trades and sections of the country, 
the continual changes going forward in business 
organization, the alterations in the relative im- 
portance and still more in the kinds and qual- 
ities of manufactured products, the technical 
puzzles of statistical classification and aver- 
aging, etc. 


That is, business is too vast a subject 
to be reduced to a formula. Besides, I 
can point to scores of stocks whose move- 
ments have had no relation to any swing 
or cycle whatever. The decline in ex- 
press company stocks has been due to 
government regulation of profits and to 
the parcels post, and in no wise to be de- 
termined by any chart, graph, or theory 
of cycle, swing or crisis. The Standard 
Oil stocks have gone up despite general 
depression in security prices simply be- 
cause of superlatively good management, 
especially financial, coupled with an 
enormous increase in the consumption of 
oil due to new uses for it. 

Francis W. Hirst, the eminent English 
writer on finance, says that the real or 
intrinsic worth of stocks is usually indefin- 
able and cannot be ascertained. If it 
were possible to ascertain values abso- 
lutely, he points out that Stock Exchange 
prices and values would be the same at all 
times, instead of merely tending to ap- 
proximate over long periods of time. 

The price and worth of a few classes of 
stocks, such as high grade bank shares, 
are ascertainable by the book value 
method. The par value of a good bank 
stock plus the surplus and undivided 
profits is usually about the same as the 
market price, simply because the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits are in liquid 
form and in theory at least can be sold 
out at any time for their book value. Not 
even in theory are the stocks of railroads or 
factories dissolvable into their book value. 

I can adduce only one practical sug- 
gestion from this statement of principles. 
The investor must weigh both the com- 
pany itself, and the stage of the business 
and financial period the world is in. It 


is usually the nice balance of these two | 


considerations that determines the value 
of stocks of legitimate, ordinarily well 
managed companies. There are excep- 
tions, such as the Standard Oil, but they 
are few. In essence one must decide 
what capital is worth at the moment and 
will be worth in the future, and what the 


income producing capacity of the par- | 


ticular stock is at present and will be 
later on. Capital demands high rates 
today, but conditions may change several 
years hence. 

Capital earns a varying rate of interest 
from time to time. The Socialists and 
Industrial Workers of the World have 
their own theory of interest, which is that 
capital should lie idle in a vault, earning 
nothing. But in the present cold, prac- 
tical state of things, capital refuses to 
work for nothing, and the investor should 
know whether it commands much or little 
at any given moment. 

As for the income producing capacity 
of a particular stock, actual and potential, 
that is a question to be decided in each 
instance on the individual merits of the 
case. 
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When Is a Picnic No ‘‘Picnic’’?— Without B.V. D. 
we B. V. D. all day and every day, in town or out. Stow a few extra 

suits into your bag or trunk “for good measure.” They’ll “come in mighty 
handy” for a change between sun-up and sun-down—after a tramp—after a 
dance—after brisk play at the nets or on the links. When you get home 
from the office evenings cool off with a “shower” and clean B. V. D. 


For your own welfare, fix the B.V.D. Red Woven Label in your 
mind and make the salesman shew it to you. If he can't 
or won't, walk out! On every B.V.D. garment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 

and Foreign Countries) 

B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 

Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 

31.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 

B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A 

4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 

and $5.00 the Suit. 


TheB.V.D.Company, 
> - NEW YORK. i ¥ 
¢ 4 London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanburv. FE. C. ' 4 





By Advertising in 


TOWN 
& 
COUNTRY 


An Established WEEKLY 


Medium of Purchase or Sale 
of Country and City Estates 


TUYVESANT COMPANY. 
" new mp * 4 
: tome  @ 


On March 22nd JAMES W. McCULLOCH writes: ‘‘Please discontinue the adver- 
tisement of Wyandout Cottage, Saranac Lake, as we have rented the same 
from the advertisement in your paper.” 


On March 4th Mr. CHARLES PRESBREY, Vice-President of the Frank Presbre 
Company, wrote us: “‘The advertisement in your February 14th number, which 
we inserted for one of our customers who wished to sell his house, has brought 
results far beyond our expectations. We knew TOWN & COUNTRY reached 
the class of people who would be interested in the property we advertised but 

* eleven such inquiries as we received, we think, is a record.” 


On April 22nd the GEO. M. POTTER AGENCY wrote us: ‘Having been success- 
ful in leasing for the season one of the largest camps in the Adirondacks, for one 
of our clients, through the medium of TOWN COUNTRY, and this after 
having used other mediums, we take pleasure in sending you under separace 
cover descriptive matter with illustration of another high-class property at 
Cazenovia, New York, which we have been requested to advertise in TOWN & 
COUNTRY. We congratulate you on the very evident pulling power of 
TOWN & COUNTRY. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
389 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SNAP SHOTS INDOORS, IN THE SHADE 
on me CLOUDY DAYS 


THE 80-MILE-AN-HOUR MOTOR, REQUIR: | 


ING A SHUTTER SPEED OF 
1-1009 OF A SECOND 





The Kind of Pictures You Can Make 
with a Graflex Camera 





AND there is no uncertainty. When you look 
in the focusing hood you see the image, right side 
up, the size it will appear in the finished picture 


up to the instant of exposure. 


Finder and focusing 


scale are done away with. There is no necessity 
for estimating the distance between the camera 


and the subject. 


If you will send us your name and address 
we will mail you our 64-page illustrated catalog, 
which tells all about GRAFLEX CAMERAS and how 
they work. Be sure to specify Graflex Catalog. 





FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

































‘ack you are particularly 

Hl impressed by any 
article in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, mention it 


to — who might be inter- 


ested in It. 


We shall always be glad to 
send a marked copy of the 
WEEKLY to any of your friends 
if you will send us the name and 
address, and mention the title 
of the article you wish your 
friend to see. 
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Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 

Occasionally there has been comment 
here not laudatory of the art appearing 
in HarPer’s WEEKLY. Not that there is 
anything to retract—not a word. 

In a late number, however, there is a 
double-page cartoon by Cesare, in con- 
sideration of which every offense against 
art may be forgiven. 

This cartoon represents Rockefeller 
crouched above the burning camp of 
Colorado, the scene unspeakably deso- 
late. He has been looking through glasses 
at the woeful spectacle, and his averted 
face shows in what photography terms a 
three-quarter view. The hardness of the 
face, and yet the startled misery of it, 
constitute a triumph of achievement by 
the cartoonist. The picture is labeled 
“Success.” 

One looks at it long, and wonders if the 
millions of the man portrayed so pitilessly 
are worth the price. 





Brooklyn (New York) Times 

| Norman Hapgood, whose knowledge 
| of baseball is even more profound than 
| his knowledge of politics, states that the 
| nicknames of big league teams should be 
| coined to appeal to the youngest genera- 
tion of fans. He points out that “Giants” 
| and “Pirates” are titles to arouse the 
| enthusiasm of youth, and _ incidentally 
| swell the box-office receipts. The 
suggestion is worth local considera- 
tion. It should not be hard to im- 
prove on the names “Dodgers” and 


| “ Brookfeds.”’ 


Keokuk (Iowa) Constitution-Democrat 

Harprer’s WEEKLY appears to be veer- 
ing in the direction of militant Christian- 
ity. Its editorial expressions, especially 
those having the doings of the Junior 
Rockefeller for a text, are built upon the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Should there be a change of heart notice- 
able in Young Rockefeller, mark one for 
Preacher Hapgood. 


Asheville (N. C.) Citizen 
On the front page of the last issue of 
Harper’s WErEKLY, William Randolph 
Hearst is boldly branded as a liar and 
falsifier and on the inside of this number 
there are published several instances 
wherein the millionaire publisher engin- 
eered campaigns with no foundation of 
facts to suit his own selfish purposes. . . 
It will be remembered how the New York 
World and the New York Times exposed 
the fact that the Hearst newspapers had 
taken the picture of children bathing 
from the Times and had reproduced it 
with glaring headlines as the picture of 
“innocent children being shot in Mexico.” 
. Harper’s WEEKLY now gives the 
apparent reason for Hearst’s anxiety for 
war. It asserts that Mr. Hearst has cer- 
tain landed interests in Mexico which will 
be materially helped in the event of war, 
and for this selfish reason he is willing to 
embroil an entire nation in a death 
struggle with its neighbor across the 





border. 
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HUDSON Six-40 
For 1915 


The New Price is $1,550 


This HUDSON Six-40 met a welcome last season 


which broke all Hudson records. 


It so met men’s ideals 


that the end of our output left 3,000 orders unfilled. 
The demand compels us— for 1915—to treble our pro- 


duction. 





And that trebled output — which lowers our 


cost—permits a reduction of $200 under last year’s price. 


A Tribute to 
Great Engineering 


Mr. Howard E. Coffin — 
our great chief engineer—gave 
his best to this Hudson Six-40. 
For years he has planned that 
this model should be the crown- 
ing effort of his career. 


He devoted three years to it 
—he and the 47 engineers who 
work with him. And _ their 
effort was to embody here the 
final conception of an ideal car. 


It had to be a Six—this ideal 
car. Most quality-car buyers 
today insist on a Six. All 
the upper-class cars are Sixes. 


It had to be light. Men re- 
bel at unneeded weight. And 
they know that lightness com- 
bined with strength is a symbol 
of good engineering. So they 
brought the weight under 3,000 
pounds—and with two extra 
tonneau seats. 





It had to be economical. So 
they adopted from Europe a 
new-type motor — small bore 
and long stroke. It lowered all 
previous records on operative 
cost—size of car and power 
considered. 


It had to be a handsome, 
impressive car. So they made 
this HUDSON, with its 
streamline body, one of the 
handsomest cars in the world. 


And it had to be priced 
where tens of thousands could 
buyit. So they went below any 


price ever quoted on any type of 
quality car. And this year, 
with multiplied output, they re- 
duce that price $200. 


The Year’s Record 
The HUDSON Six-40 has 


now run for a season—in thou- 
sands of hands, on all sorts of 
roads, in Europe and America. 
And not a single short coming 
developed. 


All the questions men had 
have been answered. Every 
innovation has _ proved _ itself 
practical. A\s the car revealed 
itself, men flocked by the thou- 
sands to it. And the end of the 
season left 3,000 disappointed. 


There was no rival in sight 
of the HUDSON Six-40. And 
this year—with a trebled out- 
put, with thirty-one new features 
and a much lower price—effec- 
tive rivalry is out of the question. 


The HUDSON Six-40 is 
the leader in a new, immensely 
popular class. It marks the 
same medium in size and power. 
It marks the top limit in quality, 
beauty, finish and equipment. 
It marks the low limit—for such 
a car —in price, in weight, 
in operative cost. The more 
you know of motor cars the 
more this car will appeal to 
you. 


HUDSON dealers every- 
where now have on show 
this 1915 model, at our 1915 
price. Our new catalog is 
ready. 








31 New Features 


Our whole engineering 
corps—48 engineers—de- 
voted all last year to refine- 
ments. They added thirty- 
one new features in comfort 
and convenience. These are 
some of the attractions in 
the model just out: 


A distinguished streamline body. 
All hinges concealed. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires ahead of front door. 
Seats for up to 7 passengers. 
Extra tonneau seats, disappear- 


ing. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 

20-coat finish on body. 

123-inch wheelbase. 

Wider seats—higher backs. 

More room for the driver. 

“One-Man” top, with quick- 
adjusting curtains attached. 

Integral rain-vision windshield. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified Delco starting, light- 
ing and ignition system. 

Simplified wiring in metal con- 
duits. 

Lock on ignition and lighting 
switch. 

Far better carburetion. 

Speedometer drives from trans- 
mission. 

Automatic spark advance. 

Tubular propeller shaft. 

10 self-lubricating bushings. 

10 less grease cups. 

All instruments and gauges with- 
in reach of the driver. 

Trunk rack on back. 

Stilllessweight 2,900 pounds. 


New price, $1,550 f.o. b. Detroit. 
Standard Roadster, same price. 











Our Larger Six-54 
The HUDSON Six-54— 


built on the same lines, with 
135-inch wheel base and 
greater power—sells for $2,350. 
It is for men who want a big, 
impressive car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7908 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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publication, “Other People’s 

Money and How the Bankers Use 
It”,* Mr. Brandeis now offers the public 
“‘Business—A Profession.” {| It is a col- 
lection of miscellanies spoken before dif- 
ferent associations or printed in various 
periodicals. 

As his earlier book, appearing first in 
Collier's, dealt intensively with finance 
and with the ways of financiers, this later 
output shows the author’s approach to 
those larger, general issues which consti- 
tute what we rather helplessly call “the 
labor problem.” 

Its admirable pages not only register 
opinions, even more they are the record 
of self-effacing personal achievements. 
If we have to do with a book, we have also 
to do with a life. 

Not one of its eighteen topics is for a 
moment separable from resolute and dis- 
cerning activities in which the man him- 
self has played his part. If the subject 
is “Life Insurance”, he is not concerned 
with abstractions, nor have we one turgid 
epithet against sinning persons. With 
entire self-restraint he gives us the results 
of long and rigorous experience with the 
thing of which he speaks. No intelligent 
objector can charge him with flighty and 
destructive inclinations. If he destroys 
with one hand, he builds with the 
other. 

If he exposes the swagger and over- 
reaching of certain big companies, he is 
at the same time devising and creating 
an effective substitute which shall open 
to humble folk a cheap and safe insurance, 
as well as compel the overlords in this 
business to show their hand, lower rates’ 
and remove abuses. 

If the theme is “‘ The Gas Problem”’, the 
story he has to tell is one in which he was 
as creatively intimate as Edison with 
electric inventions. 

If the subject is “The Trade Union’’, he 
writes with the sagacity of one who has 
been in the thick of many a contest be- 
tween employer and employed, but with 
a cool detachment which leaves his judg- 
ment undisturbed. 

He never gets entangled in accidentals. 
He is never swept by bias into either 
camp. Better still, he is never confused 
by those inevitable abuses which inhere 
in all aggressive movements. “We must 
not forget”’, he says, “‘the merits of union- 
ism in our righteous indignation against 
certain abuses of particular unionists.” 
If the principle is sound, it commands his 
loyalty. He has the flair and passion for 
liberty which explain his detestation of 
absolutisms in every form. Passages 
abound like the following: ‘Industrial 
liberty must attend political liberty. The 
lead which America takes in the industrial 
world is no doubt due to our unbounded 
resources; but of these resources none 
are so great as the spirit and the ability 
incident to a free people. 

“We must avoid industrial despotism, 
even though it be a benevolent despot- 
ism. The sense of unrestricted power 
is just as demoralizing for the employer 
as it is for the employee.” 


Pe vation, hard upon his other 





*F. A. Stokes Co., New York, 1914. 
T “ Business—A Profession’’, Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, 1914. 


Business—a Profession 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


In the chapter (which every employer 
in the United States with propensities 
for welfare work should learn by heart) 
aptly named “Our New Peonage’”’, there 
is reproof and warning enough, but who 
could take offense at it? 

He can take organized labor roundly 
to task for its scorn of efficiencies, its lim- 
itation of output, hampering new ma- 
chinery, and for other vices. He can so 
skilfully expose that thing hated of labor, 
the injunction—yes, even defend its use 
and occasional application by the courts, 
and yet few trade unionists will read the 
chapter without recognizing the author 
asa friend and notanenemy. Asinevery 
profession worthy of the name, pecuniary 
acquisition is not the final and controlling 
aim, so the new mastery in business is to 
feel and to recognize‘a motive beyond 
and above all money return. 

It is not however in the wrangling as- 
pects of these problems that the author’s 
real strength is seen. He has made him- 
self a master of strictly business processes 
and especially of the tendencies and 
higher possibilities of business. 

Those with a “Profession”, are no 
longer to claim aloofness as “‘ educated ”’ 
men. All that science and art in their 
application, all that the larger discipline 
can mean for any of us, it is to mean for 
the manufacturer and the merchant. 
The very title “Business a Profession” 
sounds the keynote. Primary among 
his assumptions is that of the huge 
and excuseless waste of most business 
as now done. Not a warning line is 
to be fully understood apart from this 
conviction which Mr. Brandeis learned 
by the most intimate practical contact 
with specific business undertakings. He 
is a lawyer of rare eminence, but he is 
even more the man of affairs. To no 
man is it more grotesque to apply that 
easy fatuity: “theorist.”” Before he was 
known outside his own community his 
reputation for quick practical acquisition 
of obscure business details had been won 
among the ablest business men of his 
state. Nothing in the book illustrates 
better what it is in business which inter- 
ests the author than the closing para- 
graphs of his first chapter. He does not 
tell us his own part in these achievements. 
One of the largest and most successful 
shoe manufacturers the world has known, 
W. H. McElwain, created in 13 years 
without a patent or a trade mark a mas- 
terpiece of industry. He was _ great 
enough to hunger for rewards beyond 
profits on sales. Happily, in satisfying 
this hunger, he did not fall into that easy 
conventionalism of pouring out his lar- 
gesses on costly sports, resounding explor- 
ations—no, not even on libraries or on 
that dizzy extravagance of conjuring ar- 
tistic possessions away from one nation to 
sef them up in another. With a genius 
wholly above this, he set himself to clean 
and to perfect his own private business and 
especially the human side of it. 

What glorified service could many an- 
other magnate have wrought, had he 
spent his surplus genius at this point! 

Mr. Brandeis says: ‘McElwain found a 
trade and left it an applied science.” 

There was little in the new gospel of 
efficiency which he did not work out. 



























































From annual sales less than $76,000 in 
1895, he reached in 1908 nearly $9,000, 
000. But all these questions of “stand- 
ardizing” and “units of cost”’ do not half 
tell the story. These require states- 
manship, but not the highest. It is in 
facing and meeting the big human prob- 
lems in industry that we see what “ Busi- 
ness—A Profession” may become. 

The heaviest shadow in our competitive 
life is the insecurity of labor: the haunt- 
ing and ever-present possibility that from 
cause wholly beyond him, the laborer 
may be deprived of work. The shoe busi- 
ness is by no means one of the worst, but 
it is a seasonal trade with long weeks of 
forced unemployment which has been 
taken as a fatality. McElwain would 
not accept it as such. The removal of 
the evil might be thought to lie within the 
possibilities of better organization. The 
scope of this notice permits only the 
briefest statement of results. In Mr. 
Brandeis’ words, “With McElwain an 
evil recognized was a condition to be 
remedied: and he set his great mind to 
solving the problem of irregularity of em- 
ployment in his own factories: just as 
Wilbur Wright applied his mind to the 
aeroplane, as Bell his mind to the tele- 
phone. Within a few years irregularity 
of employment had ceased—and before 
his death every one of his many thousand 
employees could find work three hundred 
and five days in the year.” 

It is precisely this kind of hovering hu- 
man problem which fascinates Mr. Bran- 
deis, and his book is luminous with living 
and practical illustrations, as in the case 
of the Brothers Filene. 

There are few contributions, the care- 
ful reading of which one would more 
gladly extend to employer, to the em- 
ployed and to the general public. 

For enlightenment upon the very 
points where just now we need most help, 
both publications deserve the widest and 
most cordial welcome. 

Upon no page is there a fidgety or pes- 
simistic line, but everywhere sobriety, 
hopefulness and good sense. 

It is these qualities and the training 
behind them which made possible the 
pamphlet seven years ago on the financial 
management of New England railroads. 
No one in our time has made a sturdier, 
pluckier or more victorious fight for 
economic decency and the public wel- 
fare. 

As it always falls to those who can 
strike hard enough to jar and frighten 
private interests choked with abuses, so 
it befell Mr. Brandeis. The wag who 
said President Wilson should either put 
him in his cabinet or in prison, knew 
something of the local atmosphere— 
admiring loyalty to him on the one side, 
and upon the other, a sullen sacred 
prejudice which has created or accepted 
no end of mendacious legends about the 
object of their dislike. 

The rapid and amazing fulfilment of 
his appeals. and forecasts have been so 
crushing that the spite and horse-laughter 
must sometime abate. When this time 
comes, few even of the revilers will be 
found to deny to Louis Brandeis the 
willing tribute of a supreme and high- 
spirited public service. 














“Look at this,” giggled Delia, “she’s stealing 
my stuff” 
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Filagree vs Marigold 


By Berton Braley 
Introducing Miss Delia Dean—Demonstrator 


_ OU’RE not having it all to yourself this time, Sister 
Delia,’’ said the proprietor of the McShane grocery, 
as Delia Dean, demonstrator for the Filagree Bis- 

cuit Company, breezed into his store on Monday morning. 


‘‘What d’yuh mean, not having it all to myself?’’ Delia 
challenged. ‘“‘Here I come back to your town after a 
dreary and heartbreaking absence of two years, expecting 
you to-fall on my neck with the warmth of your greeting, 
and you pull this frosty welcome, ‘Y’ ain’t got it all 
to yourself, Delia.” What d’yuh mean 2”’ 


IN THE JULY ISSUE OF 


THE LADIES WORL 


On All News Stands June 18th 















From photograph of Camel Train bearing provisions from Bourke, New South Wales, 
to the arid lands of central Australia. 


The Stern Test 
of Food Value 


comes when conditions call for the most nutrition in the most compact 
form. 





Grape-Nuts food has a condensed strength unequalled, and it keeps 
indefinitely. AA camel can pack enough of this delicious, easily digested 
food to keep a small army well-fed for weeks. 


It is quality that makes this possible. 


Millions, at home and abroad, use 


Grape-Nuts 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 





